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CHRONICLE tion to Greece, and are not at all sorry to see the last of 


TPFIHERE is little progress to record in the peace negotia- 

tions. The rather meaningless formality of signing an 
armistice has been gone through, and it is understood that 
this truce will be renewed from time to time till peace is 
concluded, Meanwhile it cannot be said that the basis of an 
agreement has yet been established. On the one hand the 
Turks remain in secure possession of Thessaly ; on the other 
the Greeks have made no sign of giving substantial guaran- 
tees for the payment of an indemnity or agreeing to a 
rectification of the frontier. The task of the Powers in 
bringing about an accommodation between two parties who 
have as yet no common ground of agreement will be 
extremely difficult. Nor is it certain that the European 
Concert is yet at one in the matter. The champion of 
Turkish pretensions, at present, is not Germany so much as 
Russia, and it is hinted that the determination of the Porte 
to occupy Thessaly, at least till the war indemnity is paid, 
is strongly encouraged in Berlin. 


Tue Turks are showing the effects of their recent victory 
in other ways. Before the war they had practically given 
up Crete as hopeless. The Powers might have done what 
they pleased with it then. Now a different temper prevails 
at the Porte, which has actually addressed to the Ambas- 
sadors a suggestion that the task of “restoring order” in 
the island shall be entrusted to the Suxray’s officers. No 
doubt Epuem Pasna, with his victorious battalions, would 
be quite prepared to undertake the job; but it would mean 
a genuine insurrection, suppressed after much more desperate 
and sanguinary fighting than any the Turkish generals had 
to encounter in Thessaly or Epirus. The suggestion, of 
course, is quite inadmissible. But the fact that it has been 
made renders it imperative for the Powers to set about the 
organisation and pacification of Crete in earnest. The 
Turkish troops should be got rid of, and a Governor, with 
a proper force at his disposal, appointed, without further 


delay. 


Tue task should really not be difficult now that the 
mischievous Greek agitation has subsided. In the latest 
Cretan Blue Book Admiral Harris, the officer in command 
of the British squadron in the Aigean, expresses his opinion 
on the subject with a candour that has angered our Phil- 
hellenes beyond measure. According to the gallant admiral 
the whole trouble in the island has been due to the agitators 
from the mainland. The stories told of Mussulman 
atrocities were largely lies, similar in origin to the un- 
scrupulous efforts made to hamper the operations of the 
fleets by falsehoods inserted in Greek and other newspapers 
—including some nearer home than Athens. The Admiral 


Vassos and his men. If so, there should really be no 
insuperable ditticulty in creating a satisfactory autonomous 
régume. 


MINISTERIAL and Parliamentary crisis is the prevailing 
tendency of the moment on the Continent. The German 
political trial seems likely to involve, among other things, 
the retirement of the Prussian Foreign Minister, Baron 
von MARSCHALL, who, it is announced, has now taken two 
months’ leave of absence. --In Spain the Ministry of Seiior 
Cayovas has suddenly tendered its resignation to the Queen 
Regent. The reason officially given is that Ministers feel 
it impossible to carry on the Administration in the absence 
from the House of Representatives of all the Members of 
the Opposition. Most Cabinets would contrive to get on 
under this loss very comfortably. But the fact seems to be 
that the Canovas Ministry is conscious that it has forfeited 
its popularity owing to the miserable failure of Spanish 
policy in Cuba. There is talk about a Liberal Ministry 
under Seiior Sacasta; but this would not mend matters for 
Spain. Seftor Canovas has so much more character and so 
much more weight in the country than any other prominent 
politician, that his retirement would be a real misfortune. 
Liberalism in Spain, as elsewhere, finds extreme difficulty 
in producing not merely an eminent, but even an honest, 
statesman. 


AvstriA, too, has its crisis. The present session has been 
one of the stormiest on record, and obstruction has been 
carried to a point which the Irish members at Westminster 
never reached, All legislation has been wrecked by persis- 
tent disorder. The Government has tried in vain to resist 
the adoption of an address to the Crown in which the 
principle of Federation, or in other words of complete Home 
Rule, for the Slavonic provinces of the Empire has been 
affirmed. Under a real system of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Count Bapeni, the Premier, ought to resign; but 
that is not the Austrian system. Instead, the Parliamen- 
tary Session was suddenly closed, by Imperial rescript, on 
Wednesday. There was a very turbulent scene, in the 
midst of which three cheers for the Empgror were given 
with great cordiality. The one thing that holds together 
the discordant elements in the monarchy is the personal 
influence of the reigning dynasty. But that influence is 
likely to be put toa severe test in the immediate future. 


Tue scandalous Von Tavuscn trial goes dragging on in 
Berlin, but it is difficult to make head or tail of the confused 
and contradictory mass of evidence produced. One thing 
only is clear, and that is that the office of the Berlin Secret 


believes that the islanders have no real desire for annexa- - ‘Police was a nest of corruption and disgraceful intrigue. It 
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was shown, for instance, that the prisoner, Von Tauscn, 
had been in the habit of receiving money from certain of 


the leading Berlin journalists. This becomes the more 
discreditable when it is remembered that one of Von 


Tavscn’s particular duties was to keep an eye on the press 
and report any suspicious or seditious articles to his 
superiors. If this sordid and unpleasant trial proves any- 
thing, it is the failure of Bismarck’s “ reptile” system, of 
which we suppose the Lurzow scandal is to be regarded 
as the indirect consequence. The Reptile Fund seems 
to have corrupted Prussian officialism even more than the 
Prussian press. 


Ir is not surprising that all these unfortunate episodes 
are straining the loyalty of the-Germans very hard. The 
most dangerous circumstance of this Tavuscn business is 
that the Court, or at least several too-influential Court 
favourites, are mixed up in it. We remarked recently that 
there were dangerous signs of a revulsion on the part of 
non-Prussian Germans against the Hohenzollern monarchy, 
represented as it is by a personage whom it is polite to 
regard as only a trifle too impetuous. A significant inci- 
dent occurred at an excursion which the members of the 
Reichstag and the Federal Council made to Hamburg at 
the end of last week, to attend the Jubilee festivities of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company. At a banquet 
given by the City of Hamburg the Katser’s health was 
intentionally omitted from the teast list. It is said that 
the Burgomaster was afraid to propose the toast in a very 
mixed political company for fear of disloyal manifestations. 
The explanation is as significant as the incident itself. 


THE vote in the London County Council on the Works 
Department ended in a tie. Lord OnsLow’s resolution for 
the abolition of the peecant committee found sixty-two 
members in its favour and sixty-two against. The chair- 
man declined to give his casting vote, and the resolution 
was therefore lost. Similarly Sir ArrauR ARNOLD’s report 
had anequal number in its favour and against, and here 
also Dr. Coxutns refused to exercise his prerogative, and 
consequently the Progressive motion also fell to the 
ground. Thus the Department is not abolished, and the 
recommendations for amending it, drawn up by the Special 
Committee, are not adopted. The Works Department 
remains as it is, and nominally the debates and discussions 
of the past few weeks have led to nothing. 


PRACTICALLY, however, the victory is with the Moderates. 
It is proved that the Progressives are no longer strong 
enough to support their own favourite and greatly dis- 
credited Works Committee. Lord Onstow’s resolution 
could have been beaten if two leading Progressives—one of 
whom is a partisan as strong as Sir Jonn Hurron—had 
chosen to vote against it, but this they declined to do ; more- 
over, what the Progressives did vote for was not the 
maintenance of the Works Committee system, but only Sir 
ARTHUR ARNOLD’s mild and conciliatory report, which 
merely suggests that direct employment of labour may be 
used, in some cases, alternatively with the execution of 
works by contractors. That, however, is precisely what 
the Progressives two years ago declined to admit. What 
they wanted was the absolute exclusion of the wicked 
“middleman,” and the performance of all “ jobs,” large or 
small, by the Council's own over-paid workmen under 
the Council’s own rather under-paid managers and 
superintendents. 


CoMPROMISE, it is now said, is in the air; and on all sides 
one hears talk of ending the long controversy by a satis- 
factory settlement. There ought to be no difficulty in 
finding one, now that, as we have pointed out, the Pro- 
gressives have surrendered their citadel. The Moderates 
never contended that the Works Department of the Council 
should not do anything; what they maintain is that it 
should not try to do everything. The larger works, and 
in particular those that require a considerable outlay of 
sapital and organisation of labour om a large scale,‘can be 
done more cheaply and efficiently by the “middleman” 
contraccor, mainly because the middleman is a professional 
at the work, with a professional interest in its success and 
economy, whereas the County Couneillor is an amateur 
playing with other’s people’s money. 


The British Review 


Ir takes about half the lifetime of an ordinary M.P. to 
introduce a serious innovation into the practice of the House 
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of Commons. The feat has been accomplished this week, 
after years of preparation. For the first time almost 
within living political memory nobody moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House over Derby Day, and nobody therefore 
made a funny speech on the subject. The Derby Day debate 
has been felt as rather a hackneyed nuisance for a long time 
past; but there has always been someone anxious to fire off 
the old jokes and make the old appeal on behalf of the noble 
sport of horse-racing. Since 1880, when Mr. GLADSTONE 
declined to make it a Government motion, the task has fallen 
into the hands of private members. This year Mr. R. G. 
WEBSTER was ready to move the adjournment as usual ; but 
the House was in such a business-like temper, and everybody 
was so anxious to get on with the Compensation Bill, that 
he mercifully forbore. So ends, in all probability, a not 
very ancient custom, which had only become an annual 
excuse for wasting a little time and talking a little non- 


sense, 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation Bill has been the only 
important subject of discussion in the House of Commons 
lately, and it has passed through the Committee stage 
with an ease and smoothness which have been rare in 
recent Sessions. And this was not due either to ex- 
haustion or lack of interest. On the contrary, the House 
was keenly interested in the Bill, and the debates have 
been animated. But for once in a way the House has had 
before it a measure which it could thoroughly understand, 
and which it felt itself really competent to discuss. Much 
also has been due to the business-like lucidity with which 
the Bill has been expounded by the Home Secretary and 
Mr. CuamBertain. And finally something must be allowed 
for the fact that a large number of the clauses had to be 
considered in the fortnight before Whitsuntide, and the 
House was threatened with the curtailment of its holidays 
if it wasted too much time. Nothing expedites business at 
Westininster like that warning. 


THe South Africa Committee has now got through the 
first part of its labours, and has practically closed its 
inquiry into the circumstances of the JAMESON Raid and 
the Johannesburg Revolution. It has decided to meet after 
Whitsuntide and present an Interim Report on this branch 
of the subject. It has also decided to report the refusal 
of Mr. Hawkstey and Mr. Ruopes to give up the copies 
of the telegrams called for, Mr. Lapovucuere still remains 
a member of the Committee, and apparently it will be left 
to what he is pleased to call his own sense of honour to 
take such steps as he considers necessary to vindicate his 
remarkably damaged reputation. The final sittings have 
included the examination of Mr. Maauire and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. The reports of the proceedings have extended 
to great length, and have been loyally reproduced in the 
newspapers. But the public interest in the inquiry has 
been languid; and for a very good reason. After the first 
few sittings it became obvious that very little of any im- 
portance was likely to be elicited with which the world was 
not already familiar. 


Tue Canadian Government has lost no time in putting its 
new tarifi into force. British goods are, in fact, already 
being admitted into the Dominion at a lower rate of duty 
than that which is charged upon imports from other 
countries. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN has announced in the House 
of Commons that protests against this treatment have been 
received from Belgium and Germany. It would seem there- 
fore that these two Governments decline to admit that 
construction of the treaties which is urged by the Dominion 
Ministers. The question has been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the law officers of the Crown. In all proba- 
bility they will pronounce against the Canadian view, 
which we are afraid is justified by common sense and equity 
much more than by what is called International Law. In 
that ease it will be left for the Imperial Cabinet to find a 
way out of the difficulty by “denouncing” the treaties or 
inducing the foreign governments to consent to their modi- 
fication. Some friction may be set up with Belgium and 
Germany in the process. But it will have to be done, if we 
dg not wish to cause the deepest offence in Canada and 
throughout the self-governing colonies. 
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UCKILY we are not on the verge of another West African 
War just at present. When it was first reported that Lieu- 
tenant HENDERSON, at the head of a small British expedi- 
tion, had been taken prisoner by Samory, and one of his 
native officers killed, it looked as if we were. But the 
exploits of Sir Grorae GoLpig have no doubt spread far and 
wide through Western Africa, and made even so powerful 
a chief as Samory disinclined to try conclusions with us. 
Mr. HenpERsoN has been set at liberty, and envoys from 
Samory, with presents and complimentary letters, are on 
their way to Coomassie. Nothing certain is known as to 
Samory’s objects, but apparently his intentions are friendly. 
[t is just as well for us that it should be so, An expedi- 
tion to the interior behind the Gold Coast would be an 
expensive and troublesome affair. Samory has more fight- 
ing power at his command than King Prempen, and he lives 
inconveniently far from the sea, All the better if we can 
make our influence prevail in that region without a-resort 
to arms, 


In spite of the determined efforts of the politicians and 
the newspapers, Americans show an invincible tendency -to 
engage in contests of skill, strength, and adroitness with 
the hated Britisher. The taste extends to the very centres 
of Anglophobism, and has invaded the House of Represen- 
tatives, and possibly even the Senate itself, So while the 
“boys,” of Harvard are getting their four ready to row 
against the oarsmen of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Leander at Henley, the legislators of Congress have been 
playing their Westminster rivals at the noble science of 
chess, The match was perhaps a triumph of telegraphy as 
much as anything else, for nothing could exceed the perfec- 
tion of organization which enabled the cable companies to 
transmit the moves made on the varjous boards almost as 
quickly as if the players had been in adjacent rooms. In the 
end, after some tough games, the match was drawn. It was 
a touching sight to see thoughtful and mature legislators 
hanging in trembling suspense over the board on which the 
destinies of Britain were temporarily confided to a PARNELL, 
the while the bearer of that historic name struggled with 
Mr. SHarortH of Colorado. 


THE conferment of honorary degrees at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is a sort of annual inter-university contest, less excit- 
ing to the general public than the boat race or the cricket 
match, but yet not without a mild interest of its own. The 
object is to see whether the dark blues or the light blues 
can capture the larger number of eminent persons who are 
for the moment prominently before the eyes of the world. 
To give degrees honoris causd to Egyptologists and minera- 
logists only is not up-to-date enough for our time; it is 
necessary to get somebody of whom the papers are talking. 
Imperialism being the “ boom” of the moment, Cambridge 
has scored distinctly by netting, at one cast, no less than 
six of the premiers of the self-governing colonies. Some of 
these worthy gentlemen must be a good deal puzzled, one 
would fancy, to find themselves the recipients of academic 
honours. But it will be difficult for Oxford to answer this 
coup. There are some Indian rajahs handy, of course, 
and there is Prince Ranuirsinuui. If the great Cambridge- 
Hindoo cricketer were given his D.C.L., it would distinetly 
endorse the popularity of this year’s “ Commem.,” at any 
rate with the undergraduates. 


‘‘Anp to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
The quotation certainly is of that hackneyed kind which 
cannot be made without apology; but really it is im- 
possible to avoid it on the now too rare occasions when Mr. 
Mortey abandons politics for letters. In polities Mr. 
Mortey is—but what is Mr. Morigy? In literature, 
when he chooses, he is still the most scholarly of essayists, 
the most penetrating of crities. His best qualities come 
out in the admirable discourse on MacHIAVELLI which he 
has delivered at Oxford as the Romanes Lecture for the 
year. Many essays have been written on MacHIAvELLI, 
but none that marks quite so clearly his true place in the 
history of political thought. To Mr. Moruey he is neither 
saint nor devil, but simply the master of those who try to 
regard statecraft from the purely scientifie point of view, 
divorced altogether from sentimental or ethical considera- 
tions. Politics is the art of managing a State, just as 
navigation is the art of managing a ship, and morals and 
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emotions have no more to do with the one study than with 
the other. Mr. Mor.ey’s acute analysis of the “ Prince,” if 
less brilliant and witty than Macavtay’s, is more sugges- 
tive and _ less superficial. It is a charming and luminous 
essay On a most interesting subject. 


Set a physicist to cateh a biologist. In an interesting 

lecture on the age of the earth this week, Lord Ke.vin 
threw a destructive shell into the fortifications of the Dar- 
winians. Lord Ketyiy, working at the subject purely from 
the chemical and physical side, comes to the conclusion that 
the earth is comparatively young; that is, as youth is 
measured in geological wons. A matter of seventeen 
million years is about the limit of life on the globe; at the 
outside it might be thirty millions, This seems old enough 
in all conscience, but it is too little for the extreme Evolu- 
tionists. To work out the whole series of their change of 
species and modification of type they must practically 
postulate the existence of life on this planet for an infinite 
period. A hundred million, years would not be sufficient ; 
but Lord Ketvix maintains :that a million years ago this 
globe was only a mass of red-hot fluid, if not.a ball of vapour. 
All this brings us back to the hypothesis of special creation 
of living forms in something more than a rudimentary stage 
of development. When the theologian maintains this thesis, 
the biologist brushes him away as a mere outsider who 
does not understand modern “ science.” But Lord Kevin 
is one of the high priests of the New Learning, and his 
opinion is not to be got rid of so easily. 
THE “bicycle boom” is bad enough, but in Vienna it 
seems they have got a balloon craze, which is worse. 
Fathers of families are taking to ballooning to an extent 
which causes anxiety to a careful municipality. So the 
town council has issued an order that no one is to make a 
balloon ascent unless he can prove that he has “ followed 
the course of aeronautic science,” whatever that means. 
But this is not all. ‘ Married men desiring to take part 
in an aerial voyage cannot do so without the consent, of 
their wives and children.” It does not say—at least, the 
veracious journalist who records this addition to the wisdom 
of nations does not say—whether the consent is to be given 
in writing. If it is, there might be ditliculties. Imagine 
the conscientious Viennese married man endeavouring to 
induce the baby to affix his signature to papa’s licence for 
an “ aerial voyage.” 


A MEETING, held at the Baroness Burperi-Covrts’s 
on Tuesday, of the State Children’s Aid Association shows 
that there is an increasingly strong and influential body of 
opinion against the “ barrack-school” system, The Asso- 
ciation leans specially to the encouragement of emigration. 
The supply of excellent homes in Canada, it says, is practi- 
cally unlimited ; and the Canadians seem ready to take any 
number of young children, and bring them out to useful 
labour among the virgin fields and pastures of the North- 
West. If that is true, by all means let them go. They will 
be better employed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan than in 
adding to the congested labour population of English slums. 
Nor need the English ratepayer object to the arrangement, 
if it is true that to emigrate a child to Canada costs £12 
all told, whereas to keep him five years in the barrack 
school comes to just twelve times as much. 


Tuts Jubilee year brings home to us the fact that we are 
badly in want of a name, a name that will cover all those 
in all the world who owe allegiance to the QuEEN- Empress. 
The Daily News draws attention to a passage in the speech 
of the Lorp Cuter-J usTIcE at the South Australian dinner, 
which emphasises this defect in our nomenclature : 

It was often the habit to speak of the English Empire and of the triumph 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. He demurred to this, and claimed for the 
Celts of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland that they had done their part ip 
building up this great empire. 

This is true enough; but it does not help us to our com- 
prehensive word, , What .is the Englishman, the Scot, the 
Irishman, the Australian, the Canadian, to call himself 
when he wants to signify that he comes of the Blood, as 
Mr. Kipxinc puts it? The only possible word seems to be 
British.; but nobody calls himself a Briton, though the 
Americans and some colonials use British with a distinctly 
local signification, meaning a native of these islands. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE’S ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


\ R. LABOUCHERE, stung by our protest against 
4 the scandal of his presence on the South Africa 
Committee, tries to condone his misconduct by denying 
that a Parliamentary Committee is a judicial body. Nobody 
has suggested that, in the technical sense of the word, 
it is. We declared last week with full knowledge of 
the facts, and Mr. Lapoucnere will not venture to 
deny the statement, that “a Parliamentary Committee is 
looked on throughout the empire as a judicial body.” As an 
Mr. LasovcHEreE knows that the word 
** judge” denotes in its widest sense an impartial person 
who has knowledge sufficient to decide a question; and in 
its more restricted sense, one who is also invested with 
authority to do so. In the larger sense, the public opinion 
of Greater Britain rightly invests the South Africa Com- 
mittee with judicial functions. Mr. LaBovcHere is unfit 
for a seat on the Committee, not because its judicial char- 
acter may perhaps be questioned in a technical and re- 
stricted sense, but because he is personally disqualitied from 
taking part in judicial deliberations of any kind where 
clean hands are an essential condition. Furthermore, we 
maintain that the appearance of a person of Mr. Lapov- 
CHERE’S stamp in the réle of judge in a great Imperial 
question is against public policy. Motley rather than 
ermine is the appropriate garb of a gentleman who mas- 
querades as a judge whilst employing Moses Moss. 

In case this language should seem to our readers harsh 
or exaggerated, we refer them to the financial columns of 
Truth, published in August, September, and October, 1895 
—that is at the time when the “ marauders,” as Mr. 
LABOUCHERE calls them, were busily engaged in floating 
new companies. Then, if ever, was the time for this 
financial Rhadamanthus to denounce the men he now looks 
on as brigands. Instead of acting thus, Mr. LapoucHERE 
stimulated the inflation of the mining market, and puffed 
stocks in which there are now no dealings, or which are 
quoted only at rubbish prices. Two facts should be borne 
in mind. The summer of 1895 was the zenith of the Kaftir 
“ boom ” ; and the sanguine advice of Moses Moss influenced 
purchasers of high-priced rubbish to an extent out of all 
proportion to his merits as a financial prophet. That Mr. 
LaBoucHERE himself, then, attached peculiar importance to 
the financial department of his paper is shown by the 
notice on the green title-page of TJruth relating to 
letters for Moses Moss. As the proprietor of a widely cir- 
culated weekly journal, great numbers of advertisements 
were received from new mining companies, many of which 
would probably never have gone to allotment had Mr. 
LaBoucHERE denounced them as they deserved. The stimu- 
lation of speculation in the summer of 1895, however con- 
Scientious on the part of Moses Moss, was clearly to the 
pecuniary advantage of his master. From the South Afri- 
¢<an advertisements he must have received about £200 a 
week. As a self-constituted guide to the public, Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE'S sympathetic support of doubtful securities 
illustrates the historic contrast between a preacher and 
his creed. Bearing in mind that the genuine “* boom ” was 
virtually over by the middle of August, 1895, the views subse- 
quently expressed by Moses Moss as a guide to the specula- 
tive clergyman and slenderly jointured widow, are interest- 
ing and instructive, and may be commended to the notice of 
his colleagues on the South Africa Commission. On 
August 29th, he writes: “‘....the market is now in a much 
sounder position than it was. It was hardly likely that any 
material decline could hold at a time when the great Barney 
Barnato had made his appearance again on the scene, and 
it is no secret that he would have backed his opinion by 
supplying the market with a million or two if it had been 
required.” Moses Moss continues: “In the meantime, 
important developments are taking place in France and 
Germany which will tend to create a yet greater interest 
for Kaffir shares in those countries.” What are those 
“important developments,” and what has become of them ? 

On Sept. 5th he writes :—‘‘ Advances and sensational 
jumps are still the order of the day in the Kaffir circus.” 
A reference to the Stock Exchange quotations scarcely 
bears out this statement, but the support of the market, 
especially of Barnato Stocks, appears to be the main object 
of the writer. 

On Sept. 12, he is equally optimistic, and can see nothing 
ominous in the situation. He quotes with approval a 
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recent issue of the Paris Bourse :—‘ In Paris the arrival of 
M. Barnato is expected, and Sir Epear VINCENT is also 
reported to be en rowte for Paris. The prestige of those 
great names (grands noms) is such that optimism follows 
This number of 7'ruth generally praises 
Kathir stocks. 

On September 19th the “ boom” was pretty well spent, 
but Moses Moss adheres to his réle of goading a 
flagging market. “Some of the properties,” he writes, 
“have reached a giddy height, but there are many others 
with all the elements of a further rise in them, and new 
ground is, moreover, constantly being broken.” Under the 
head of “ The Kattir Gold Boom,” he says: “ A few lucky, 
strong operators were able to pick up some cheap stock 
which they were in a position to dispose of in the next 
half-hour at a considerable protit. the fact remains 
that the market is now in a much healthier position.” 
Was it so really ? We put this question to Mr. LaBpoucHEre. 

By September 26th the weight of rubbish foisted on the 
market had visibly produced its inevitable result. Not even 
the efforts of the Kattir kings and their faithful henchman, 
Mr. Lapovucuere, could spur the jaded appetite of the 
British investing and speculative public. The game was 
nearly up. We are within three months of the Raid. 
Still Moses Moss gallantly adheres to the financial policy 
distinguishing 7ruth in the “ boom” of 1895, and which, in 
our judgment, disqualifies its proprietor and editor from 
sitting on the South Africa Commission. He writes : 
‘There are indications that as soon as the settlement is 
over quotations will again go ahead. . . .” 

What he says on October 3rd, when compared with what 
he says a week later, shows how he must despise a public for 
whom he ventures to write: “ There are certainly no indica- 
tions of a break in the South African market or of a relaxa- 
tion in the all-absorbing interest with which it is viewed in 
this country, as in France, Belgium, and Germany.” 

On October 10th, forgetting that in the previous week he 
had declared there were “ no indications of a break in the 
South African market,” he now speaks of “the present 
slump ” being caused “ by over-speculation in Paris,” and 
having thus reluctantly admitted that reaction had 
taken place, Mr. LasovucwERE notwithstanding takes the 
responsibility for saying that “the weakness may last a 
few days longer, but there are already indications of a 
strong recovery. . the intrinsic position has undoubtedly 
improved.” On October 17th the position is hopeless. All 
he can find to say is, “The collapse, however, has not come, 
and, after another severe shake-out, a recovery may be ex- 
pected, the account having been found greatly reduced.” 
On October 24th “a strong recovery, after a few more 
spasms, may reasonably be expected.” By October 31st 
the mining market is collapsing, and he admits the 
existence of “‘a good deal of nervousness.” 

These extracts from the pages of 7'ruth are sufficient to 
reveal the part taken by Mr. Lanovcuere in regard to the 
wild gambling craze of 1895. His general advice to the 
public at that period should secure his relief from the 
judicial position he now occupies. 


THE COSTS OF EMPIRE. 
QOUTH AFRICA has done a good deal in recent years 
. ) 


7 tomake those rejoice who delight in the embarrass- 
ment and the humiliation of Britain. But something it 
has done this week which atones for much, and allows us to 
remember that there are political possibilities in that 
quarter which will eventually wipe out the evil memories 
of Majuba Hill and Laing’s Nek and Krugersdorp, On 
Wednesday, in the Cape House of Assembly, the Resolution 
of Mr. Rose-Innes in favour of voting a grant in aid of 
the Imperial Navy, was carried after a hot and animated 
debate. Naturally it had been bitterly opposed by Mr. 
Vay Wyk and some of the other Dutch members whose 
ideal is a Boer Republic for Cape Colony as well as for the 
Transvaal. Still it is satisfactory to find that it was 
supported by Mr. Scurerner and the Cape Opposition 
generally, including even those who in local affairs have not 
lately been distinguishing themselves by any exuberant 
enthusiasm for the Imperial idea. But the fact is that 
intelligent Cape Colonists, including many of those who do 
not love Downing Street, and do not admire Mr. Ruopes, 
know very well the value of the Imperial flag, and of the 
mighty armed power which that flag covers. Such politicians 
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as Mr. Saverand Mr. Merriman are not exactly Imperialists, 
and in South African politics lately they have been more 
than indulgent to England’s enemies. But once they look 
towards the world at large, they find that they must be on 
the side of Britain. They may be too tender to President 
KrvGER, but they do not want President KruGer’s admirer, 
the German Emperor, bringing his soothing influence to 
bear on their local affairs. Thus Mr. MeRRIMAN is reported 
to have said : “ It should not be forgotten that South Africa 
owed all to the Royal Navy. He would like to know 
whether the Transvaal would enjoy more liberty than now 
if that country were placed under the iron heel of Germany 
or Russia. They knew, of course, that, in the latter event, 
the South African Republic would be completely crushed. 
Therefore, he thought that all the States and Colonies in 
South Africa should contribute towards the cost of the 
Royal Navy.” Educated Afrikanders realise that without 
the protection of the British Navy they are only helpless 
little communities in the face of a world armed to the teeth. 
There are not one, but half a dozen States, which could 
swoop down on our Colonies, and plunder them of their 
commerce, if not of their territories, but for this defence. 
There was a time when Colonists were inclined to 
scoff at such considerations. Nobody, they imagined, 
would want to interfere with them, unless it was to annoy 
and embarrass England. But the experience of the last 
quarter of a century has greatly modified that feeling. It 
is obvious that in this age of armed ambitions a nation must 
be clad in iron if it is to go its way unhurt. The British 
Colonies, with all their promise, are after all very small 
states if measured against the military and naval Powers 
of either Continent ; and they are temptingly prosperous. 
Take away the floating rampart, and they would not long 
remain untouched. The Civis Britannicus sum of the 
South African or the Australian means something more 
than a sentimental attachment to the Old Country and a 
vague feeling of loyalty towards the Crown, 

The vote of the Cape Assembly shows not merely that 
the Colonists are conscious of the advantages of the Imperial 
connection, but that they think them worth paying for. 
Empire, like other good things, is not to be had without a 
price. The Colonists, not wholly to their credit, have hitherto 
shown a most scrupulous desire to temper their Imperialism 
with a due regard for their own pockets. The Cape Resolution 
is one sign of a salutary change. The example—it had been 
set in a small way by the Australian Colonies a few years 
ago—will be followed, imitated, and improved upon. The 
Navy, partly paid for, and perhaps partly manned and 
ofiicered, by the extra-European subjects of Queen Victoria, 
as well as by the inhabitants of these islands, will be an 
Imperial Navy indeed. The Federation of the Empire 
may still be far off; but the Confederacy of the Sea has 
begun. 

Canada has taken another step in the same direction. 
Inter-imperial communication is as important, strategically 
and politically, as the proper supply of battle-ships, cruisers, 
and torpedo-catchers. The Dominion, which is, as it were, 
the Middle State of Greater Britain, mid-way between our 
European centre of population and our young nations in 
the Pacific, is showing herself aware of her responsibilities. 
It has been a little discreditable to us that our fast pas- 
senger routes to our oldest and largest group of Colonies have 
passed through alien territory and foreign ports. When 
the Governor-General of Canada goes out to Ottawa as the 
Viceroy of the Crown he must, if he desires to travel quickly 
and comfortably, land in New York and arrive at his 
frontier in an American railway car. The new Canadian 
Mail contract, now completed with Messrs. Petersen, Tare, 
and Co., will alter that. The contractors are to equip a 
fleet of great steamships, equal in character and capacity 
to the Campanias, the Majestics, and the best German Lloyd 
and Hamburg American boats, They are to be of 10,006 tons 
register, and to steam twenty-one knots an hour; and in 
the course of the next three years they will be ready 
to carry on a weekly service between a British and a 
Canadian port. Arrived at Halifax, after a five and a half 
days’ run across the North Atlantic, the traveller will be 
picked up by the Canadian-Pacific railway and whirled ever 
the great plains, through the Rockies, and among the Alps of 
British Columbia, to Vancouver. Here Mr. Huppaxr’s line of 
Steamers will be ready to tke him across the Pacific to New 
Zealand or Australia.. When the service is perfected it is 
expected that the trip from London to Sydney will be made 
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in twenty-eight days. The passenger can come back im 
about the same time through the Indian Ocean, the Suez 
Canal, and the Mediterranean, or round the Cape. Thus 
in little more than two months it will be possible to travel 
round the globe, and never once leave the shelter of the 
British flag either on blue water or on land. The “red 
route” round the world, so long talked of, will at last be an 
accomplished fact—thanks mainly to Canadian energy 
and patriotism. Thanks also, it must be recollected, to the 
praiseworthy determination of the Canadian Government to 
secure great prospective political and commercial benefits at 
some immediate pecuniary sacrifice. The Canadian mail 
service has to be rather heavily subsidised. The Imperial 
Government pays £50,000 a year towards it, and the 
Dominion £100,000, Fifty thousand pounds is a very small 
item in our Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget ; but in 
the Canadian accounts double that sum is quite large enough 
to be noticed. Here again a good thing is not to be got 
without paying for it; and the Canadians, like the South 
Africans, have the foresight and the public spirit to make 
the necessary sacrifice, 

It is very satisfactory in many ways—this promotion of 
the Imperial idea by a business-like system of cash payments 
instead of by resounding talk at Federation banquets. It 
requires to be remembered, however, that the material sac- 
rifices are not intended to be all on one side. If the 
Colonists are prepared to put their hands in their pockets to 
subsidise ocean steamers, and to help in the maintenance of 
our cruisers and coaling stations, they will expect us to do 
something handsome in return to assist their material 
interests. And what the Canadians will ask for, it is clear, 
will be the denunciation of those commercial treaties with 
Belgium and Germany which make it difficult for them to 
carry out their new Preferential Tariff. The foreign Govern- 
ments very naturally hold by their rights, and decline to 
admit that an international ‘convention can be modified by pri- 
vate arrangements made between two portions of the same 
realm; nor can we blame them. But if the treaties cannot 
be evaded, they can be abolished, like other instruments of 
the kind. No doubt it will cost our Foreign Office some 
trouble to do this, and the results may even be temporarily 
unfavourable to our merchants and exporters. Yet the 
trouble must be taken, and the loss, if any, must be borne. 
It is not likely to be either large or permanent, and some 
slight and transient burden the British producer must be 
content to lay on himself as his contribution to the costs of 
Empire. As we have said, if the thing is worth having, it 
is worth paying for. It is a lesson which Englishmen 
scarcely require the Colonial example to teach them. 


THE FATE OF GREECE. 


VHE armistice between Greece and Turkey has been 
prolonged indefinitely, pending the conclusion of the 
peace negotiations. Theoretically, if the two belligerents. 
should prove unable to come to terms, war might begin 
afresh. Practically such a contingency is out of the 
question. If Greece were left to herself, she would be 
compelled to accept the terms which Turkey has already 
formulated. Happily for herself, Greece has behind her, 
up to a certain point, the great Powers of Europe. These 
Powers may not be quite in accord as to the extent to which 
Greece must bear the consequences of an insane war, which 
was commenced without forethought, conducted without 
energy, and concluded without glory. There is, however, no- 
difference of opinion amongst the Powers as to the necessity 
of not allowing Greece to be sacrificed to her own folly, and 
of not allowing to Turkey the full rewards of her victories. 
Given this state of things, it is easy to form a forecast of 
the compromise by which Greece will ultimately be extri- 
cated from her present evil plight. The Turkish conditions 
are understood to be the cession of Thessaly, the payment 
of a large war indemnity, and the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions as between Greece and the Ottoman Empire. 

The first of these conditions is certain to meet with an 
absolute veto on the part of the Powers. It may be illogical 
and unjust ; but the moral sense of Europe would be out- 
raged if a Christian province, which had once been liber- 
ated from Turkish rule, were to be replaced under the 
Gominion of Islam. The revelations in the Blue Book 
recently issued as to the way in which the alleged Cretan 


’ atrocities were concocted by the Greeks in order to influence 


popular sentiment abroad, must have suggested a doubt to 
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every fair-minded man as to whether the Armenian atroci- 
ties may not have been as grossly exaggerated by tietatious 
reports, as the Bulgarian atrocities are now known to 
have been. “Nor is the ery of “Abdul the Assassin ” 
nearly as popular as it undoubtedly was only’ a few 
months ago. Still, the fate of Armenia precludes the 
possibility of Europe ever allowing Thessaly to pass once 
more into the hands of Turkey. Upon this pot there 
must be no hesitation; and even the military rectification 
of the frontier will have to be conducted with the utmost 
care in order that no considerable number of Greeks may 
run the chance of being brought under Turkish rule. The 
demand for a war indemnity is, however, one which the 
Powers cannot oppose on principle, The war was brought 
on by Greece and begun by. Greece; and it would be 
grossly unfair if Turkey should not obtain as large an 
indemnity as Greece is in a position to pay. Moreover, 
Turkey will be absolutely within her right in refusing to 
accept any promise to pay unless some material guarantee 
should be tendered to secure the fulfilment of the 
promise. The simplest guarantee would be the occupa- 
tion of the Greek territory now held by Turkish troops 
till such time as the indemnity is paid. This is what was 
done in the Franco-German War, and there can be no doubt 
that France would not have made such gigantic efforts to 
pay off her debt to Germany, if it had not been for her 
<lesire to effect the liberation of her territory. If the Turks 
were as civilised as the Germans, or if the Greeks were as 
patriotic as the French, a temporary Turkish occupation of 
‘Thessaly would be the best solution of the difficulty. Under 
present circumstances such a solution cannot be thought of. 
The Greeks will be ready to promise anything, in the con- 
viction that the Powers will have ultimately to bring about 
the hberation of Thessaly by providing Greece with means 
to pay the indemnity. It should be made clear from the 
outset that no one of the Powers is prepared to assume the 
financial liabilities which Greece has brought upon herself, 
unless Greece is prepared on her side to give an adequate 
guarantee. There are two guarantees which Greece is in a 
position to provide. She might surrender her ironclad fleet 
to Turkey in liquidation of the indemnity. This course 
would be the most honest and the most satisfactory. Greece 
has absolutely no need for such a fleet, whose only possible 
use consists in affording her the means of committing fresh 
raids upon Turkey whenever an opportunity should present 
itself. But precisely on this account the surrender of the 
fleet would involve the abandonment of Hellenic aspira- 
tions. The second guarantee would be found in the consent 
of Greece to leave the collection of her taxes and of her 
Customs Duty in the hands of an International Commission 
till such time as the indemnity had been liquidated. The 
Greeks would naturally object to this; but if the Powers 
insist upon it, she would accept the position of a State in 
liquidation sooner than expose herself to the certainty of 
an occupation of Athens by Turkish troops. 

The third demand of Turkey, the abolition of the Capitu- 
lations, is, so far as Greece is concerned, by no means so 
unreasonable as it is commonly considered. It would be 
contrary to the ideas of Christendom to place the Greeks 
in the Ottoman Empire under the jurisdiction of Turkish 
tribunals acting in accordance with the law of Islam. On 
the other hand, as every foreign resident in the Levant is 
aware, the Greeks have effectually and systematically 
abused in the grossest and most flagrant manner the privi- 
leges conceded to them under the Capitulations. They 
have used the right of conferring Greek nationality upon 
native subjects of the Suttan to an extent not 
contemplated beforehand, and have thus enabled these 
protected subjects to evade their just liabilities, and 


to engage in every sort of illegitimate transaction. 
Moreover, the Greek Consular Courts have become a 
by-word throughout the Levant as the instruments 


of every variety of fraud and peculation. All Euro- 
pean residents in the Ottoman Empire, not belonging 
to the Greek race, would feel great satisfaction 
if the Greeks were to be deprived of the right of 
giving letters of naturalisation throughout the Otto- 
man Empire. if the Greek . Consular Courts were 
abolished, and if their jurisdiction were transferred to 
the Consular Courts of some one or more of the great 
Powers of Europe, who have abways used their privileges 
under the Capitulations honestly and loyally. A slight mili- 
tary rectification of the Greek frontier, a moderate indem- 
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nity securely guaranteed either by the cession of the fleet or 
by the appointment of an International Commission to 
secure the regular service of the public debt, and such a 
modification of the Capitulations as that which we have 
indicated, would form a compromise which Turkey would 
probably accept, and which Greece, however much she 
might complain, would be obliged to accept in the end. If the 
Concert of Europe should make it clear what Turkey on the 
one hand cannot be allowed to demand, and what Greece on 
the other cannot be permitted to refuse, the restoration of 
European tranquillity would be within easy reach of ae- 
complishment. But any vacillation, or lack of cordial 
co-operation on the part of the great Powers, may well 
bring about complications which will bring an European 
war within measurable distance. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF 

CENTURY. 

7 INGST many things that the coming Jubilee is pro- 
4 ducing, it is producmg its own literature. Most of this, 
it is no; uncharitable to predict, will be hardly more per- 
manent than the stands from which the pageant of the day 
will be witnessed ; but one writer, at all events, Mr. T. H. 
Escort, has taken advantage of the occasion to produce a 
social history of the QuEEN’s reign, which, though certainly 
slight and very far from exhaustive, is full of interesting 
facts, and contains many just observations on the growth 
and structure of English society generally. In particular, 
he deals with a question which is constantly misrepresented — 
the question, namely, of how far recent wealth has affected 
the position and character of the upper classes of this 
country. We have ourselves alluded to this question 
before, and Mr. Escort’s timely volume affords us excuse for 
returning toit. The great point on which Mr. Escorr 
insists is that the social influence in England of commercial 
wealth is not in itself, as is so often asserted, new. The 
great self-made plutocrats of the reign of Queen Victoria 
have achieved no position which they would not have achieved 
in the eighteenth or the seventeenth century, had they accu- 
mulated their fortunes then. At whatever period the plutocrat 
has appeared in England, he has always, if he has preserved 
his wealth, been eventually transformed into the aristocrat. 
In other words, to put the matter more bluntly, all aristo- 
cracy in this country has, since the Middle Ages, been a 
modified form of plutocracy. It is particularly desirable to 
insist upon this fact, because it is constantly obscured by 
sentiments of a false romanticism, which are always absurd 
and not infrequently mischievous. The observation, 
indeed, which we have just made may be extended from the 
aristocracy of England to the aristocracy of all countries, 
and to the Middle Ages, as well as to modern times, In 
the Middle Ages, no doubt, so far as movable wealth was 
concerned, the richest classes were the bourgevisie, not the 
nobles ; but though the nobles may not have been the pos- 
sessors of wealth in the modern sense, they possessed, in 
consequence of the constitution of feudal society, that one 
great power for which money is alone prized—the power of 
controlling the actions of other men; and they possessed 
this in a way in whieh the bourgeoisie did not possess it. 
They could control the actions of other men for military 
purposes ; and the basis of society being at that period 
military, the really rich man was the man who had fol- 
lowers, rather than employees. 

But in proportion as commerce developed, as governments 
became centralized, as militarism declined, and feudal 
obligations gave place to money payments, the aristocracies 
of Europe from a very early period began slowly to turn 
into plutocracies, which, economically speaking, resembled 
the bourgeoisie. They had always been millers; they now 
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became large farmers. Whilst the bourgeoiste sold 
cloth, the nobles sold the wool out of which the 


cloth was made. In some countries—especially in Eng- 
laud—they did this indirectly, through the agency of 
tenant farmers; but in the aristocratic countries par 
excellence, such as Austpla, they were farmers themselves, 
who administered their estates through bailiffs: In pro- 
portion as the industries immediately dependent on agricul- 
ture have remained the principal sources of the wealth of any 
country, and in proportion as the territorial noblesse has lived 
within its means, the aristocratic class, in that country, has 
continued to hold its origina! position as distinct from, and 
superior to, the manufacturing and the trading class ; but in 
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proportion as trade and commerce have resulted in private 
fortunes as great as, or greater than, those of the richest 
territorialists, whilst the territorialists or their relations 
have become impoverished by excessive expenditure, these two 
classes have, for their mutual advantage, invariably become 
allied and fused. From the accession of Lovis XIV. up to 
the French Revolution, this process had been notoriously 
taking place in France; and if in England, during the past 
sixty years, it has been more extensive and obvious than it 
ever has been before, this is not due to the fact that wealth 
is more powerful than it was previously, or worshipped and 
sought for in a more sordid spirit, but merely to the fact 
that whilst agricultural wealth has declined, wealth from 
other sources has increased in an unexampled way. 

Mr. Escort illustrates this fact by reference to the history, 
not of the newer, but of the older section of the peerage— 
a far more limited body than most people suppose. He 
points out that of this minority of Peers referred to, no less 
than fourteen descend from Lord Mayors of London; and 
he shows how false was the contrast drawn, in a rhetorieal 
passage, by Lord BeaconsFIELD, between the constitution of 
the Upper House before the time of Purr, and afterwards. 
The Peers, at all epochs, have represented one and the same 
thing—the possession of power in a heritable and trans- 
mittable form. And what is true of the Peers is true of 
the rest of our aristocracy—those old territorial families, 
who certainly contain within their ranks what would be 
called on the Continent the noblest blood in England— 
families such as the TicHBORNES, the Scropgs, the TowNLEYs 
and the Derines. This class, as a class, has survived and 
retained its influence for precisely the same reason—that it 
represents and has been constantly drawing into itself that 
wealth which, in the modern world, is the embodiment of 
heritable power. 

But the reader perhaps will ask whether there is not 
after all a difference between some newly-enriched 
vulgarian, whose father may have swept a crossing, and 
the impoverished owner of some historic manor house, which 
is haunted by the noble traditions of four or five hundred 
years? There is a difference, doubtless, and one of great 
importance. The mere possession of great wealth by 
a class does not constitute that class an aristocracy. 
To turn a plutocracy into an aristocracy, the possession re- 
quires to be permanent. No body of rich men can be an 
aristocracy, properly speaking, unless those by whom wealth 
has been inherited for a considerable number of generations 
exceed in number those by whom it has been newly ac- 
quired, and are able to impose their traditions and culture 
on these last. But whatever may have happened to our own 
country thus far, the class whose character has been formed 
by the wealth and the power of centuries, still remains 
sufficiently strong and numerous to produce this salutary 
effect on the new elements which it is absorbing ; nor does 
there seem to be any reason why any family founded to- 
morrow, should not in time absorb the best traditions of 
England, as the Pitti, the Medici, and the Strozzi absorbed 
those of Italy. 


DR. JOWETT ON MR. GLADSTONE. 


\ JHENEVER Mr. Grapsrone retires into private life, 

his bitterest political opponents invariably treat 
him with the respect due to his intellect, and his other 
great qualities. Hostile criticism is disarmed, and his 
worst mistakes are forgotten. But when he issues from 
his becoming retirement, and attempts, as he has been 
doing lately, to influence current politics by such prestige 
as his name possesses, it becomes once more the duty of 
those who differ from him to show how hollow are the 
foundation on which his repute for political wisdom rests, 
We propose to perform this somewhat invidious task by 
means of a third party. 

It is one of the penalties which Mr, GLapsToNE pays 
for a prolonged old age, that other celebrities, who have 
also attained the patriarchal period, and die bequeathing 
reminiscences of their contemporaries for publication, are 
put into the position of passing the frankest judgments 
upon him while he is yet alive to read them. In no recent 
case is this so remarkable as in that of the biography of Dr. 
Jowett, the great Master of Balliol, by Professor Lewis 
CaMPBELL and Dr. Agsorr. Here we have private letters, 
written by Dr. Jowett, published in a manner which to Mr. 
GLapstone’s friends must, we should think, seem exceedingly 
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indiscreet and uncomfortable. It is not that Mr. 
GLAbsTone’s character is not generally commented upon in 
the most open manner in the press and elsewhere. He -is, 
in a sense, public property. But a party newspaper may 
call him “ vain” or “insincere” or ‘ disgraceful” without 
the authority which attaches to the judgment of a man 
like Dr. Jowerr, a Liberal in no party sense of the term, and 
not a politician, but a keen student of character. Some day 
& very interesting paper may be written on Mr. GLADSTONE 
as viewed by his contemporaries. In the meantime it 
may be worth while to extract the salient passages in the 
letters given in this biography recording the impressions of 
so competent an observer as Dr. Jowerr. 

The first two show the opinion formed in his mind before 
there was any personal acquaintance, and they are not the 
least striking. Could any moralist have expressed more 
politely than in the following words, written in 1852, the 
criticism that a certain statesman was untruthful, dis- 
honest, and selfish ? 

I feel a strong dislike to that over-conscientiousness ‘of his, which, 
instead of walking in the great highway of political truth and honesty, 
is always winding round to his own interest and coming out at odd places 
where nobody expects it. Were it not for this, 1 think him a noble 
fellow ; at present he is too good to be trusted. 

Nothing could be neater than the “ were it not for this.” 
A year later we find Dr. Jowerr writing as follows, before 
the Oxford election : 

I always thought his election for Oxford would end like Peel’s. He 
will go through one more ‘* conscientious” betrayal of his friends, one 
more “conscientious ” resignation of office. What a pity it is that the 
most religious and in many ways high-principled man in the House of 
Commons should have got himself with all mankind the character of 
being the least straightforward ! 

In 1869 Dr. Jowerr met Mr. Giapstone for the first time 
at a house-party in Scotland, and had several days’ conver- 
sation on various topics with him. His biographer writes : 

Jowett told me of the great interest he had felt in this meeting. ‘It 
was the first time,” he said, *‘ that any one of such great simplicity had 
been in so exalted a position.” It would be curious and interesting 
to mark the sequel; but it seemed to him to be full of peril, because the 
great statesman was “so powerful and so unsound.” He observed that 
Mr. Gladstone failed to recognise the truth that the moral excuses for 
political crime ought not to make a statesman less firm in repressing it. 


The remark as to Mr. Guapstone being a man “ of such 
great simplicity ” is one worth noting. It may be taken in 
connection with another record of this meeting. Mr. Guap- 
STONE was then cogitating his first Land Bill of 1870, that 
disastrous Act which is only now being fully understood. 
Ireland was one chief topic of the conversations between Dr. 
Jowett and him. “ He tried to impress on JoweErt’s mind,” 
says the biographer, ‘that no one had hitherto understood 
the Irish, or had rightly sympathised with them.” A good 
example of Mr. Guapstone’s “simplicity,” which some call 
vanity. 

Dr. Jowett, as it happened, though nota politician, knew 
something of Ireland and Irish wants. His lifelong friend- 
ship with the late Colonel Frouiiot, one of the finest 
specimens of the beneficent and unrequited landlord to be 
found in the “ distressful country ” during the middle of this. 
century, kept him well informed on the subject ; and his 
further remarks on Mr. GLapstone’s plans and policy in 
Treland show how well he saw through that statesman’s 
curious belief in himself. Referring to the same meeting 
in 1869, he writes : “ GLapstonE talks (I think) rashly about 
the land question. I imagine that he and Bricut are the 
only members of the Cabinet who are likely to be in favour 
of extreme measures. . . . The great difficulty is the small 
holder. When it is said, as GLADSTONE says, that land is a 
question of life and death to the [rish peasant, I think it 
should be remembered that he has the Poor Law, and 
employment as a farm labourer, and emigration. G. 
had a ridiculous notion (he had a good many) that the reason. 
why the Irishman in America hung about the great cities 
was that he had such melancholy recollections of agriculture. 
in his own country!” Waen the Home Rule scheme was 
launched, Dr. Jowrrr, who had distrustfully tried to hope 
the best for Mr. Guapstonr’s Land Bills, definitely parted 
company from the Liberal leader. As he pathetically 
remarks somewhere, he thought it his duty if possible not 
to be a Tory; but Home Rule was the last straw. In 
1888 we find him speaking out in this very plain fashion: 

The. methods of the Home Rule agitation are detestable, and a 
Government does not deserve to be called a Government which does not 
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protect its loyal subjects against boycotting ; nor have I the least hope 
or faith in the future of a self-governed Ireland, a nation of paupers 
who will drive out of their country the best elemeuts which it contains. 

It is not only about the Irish question, however, that 
Dr. Jowetr’s judgmeuts on Mr. GLapsToNE are interesting. 
In 1877 he wrote much on the subject of the Bulgarian 
Atrocities agitation. Apparently we are to have these letters 
published in full in a separate volume. In the meanwhile 
one or two are given ; and this extract will show what the 
Oxford liberal philosopher, no callous doctrinaire, but a man 
rather inclined to sentiment in foreign politics (witness his 
emotion over the defeat of la belle France in 1870), felt on 
that campaign. 

1877.—A pew pamphlet of Gladstone’s—* damnable iteration” about 
Bulgarian horrors, which are horrid enough, no doubt, but not to be 
weighed in the balance against a Earop2an war. I am not unwilling 
that he should raise the standard of public morality ; but why did he say 
nothing about India, about Jamaica, where the horrors (with the excep- 
tion of the outrages on women) were probably as great and as inexcusable 
by necessity as these Turkish horrors ? 

Dr. Jowett’s refusal to sanction an anti-Turkish campaign, 
at the risk of a European war, the horrors of which would 
outweigh any number of * atrocities,” reminds us of the 
way in which history has repeated itself in the matter of the 
Armenian agitation. 

In 1878 we find this opinion given upon the ery for 
the disestablishment of the Chureh and the Liberal 
leader's object in encouraging it. “ Disestablishment for 
increasing the power of the Church is what the English 
people never will stand, and this is what GLADSTONE desires.” 
But the fiercest attack of all was provoked by the 
betrayal of General Gorpoy. These two passages in 1885 
will show what Dr. Jowerr thought of that : 

Gordon's life is a possession for the English people. Tae Ministry are 
guilty of his death in a political sense, as they were of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s. I should like the authors of the calamity to be punished, 
especially the arch-offender. 

The Government will stay in office until: every member of it has 
irretrievably lost his character. Never were politics so contemptible or 
#0 dangerous, and they are made dangerous from the want of character 
in public men. 

The last extract which need be given refers to the year 
1890, and to the visit of Mr. GLapstoNnE to Oxford to lecture 
on Homer. This is perhaps the most characteristic of all 
Dr. Jowert's utterances on Mr. GLapsToNE. One can hardly 
help imagining it delivered in that familiar chirp which 
lent so much to the Master's most innocent remarks. 

His lecture was a strange, characteristic performance. He found a 
difficulty in two words of Homer where there was no difficulty what- 
ever ; and proceeded to give them a perfectly absurd explanation from 
the Assyrian sculptures. 


THE MORALITY AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
BETTING. 

4 ee ultimate result of the latest attack on betting will 
not be known till the case of Powel v. the Kempton 

Park Racecourse is heard again about the middle of the 
present month; but whilst waiting for further enlighten- 
ment with regard to the legality of the practice, we may 
not unprofitably consider the general question of its 
morality. This will be found to depend upon three things 
—the effects which betting has firstly on the man himself, 
secondly on his immediate connections, and thirdly on the 
community generally. It can hardly be doubted that the 
professed enemies of betting belong mainly to that curious 
puritanical section of the community who detest it for 
the same reason for which, according to Lord Macavtay, 
their predecessors detested bear-baiting—not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the men, 
With persons of this kind—the typical possessors of the Non- 
conformist conscience —it is of course impossible to argue 
on these grounds. Healthy and sensible people who are 
kindly, will meet them merely with neglect ; healthy and 
sensible people who are not kindly, will meet them with 
ridicule ; and seeing that the possessors of the Nonconfor- 
mist conscience are proverbially deficient in all sense of the 
ridiculous, and proverbially inflated with a sense of their 
own importance, the neglect of the charitable will be proba- 
bly a far more cruel weapon against them, than the keenest 
arrows to be found in the armoury of witand humour. We 
will accordingly content ourselves with observing that, as a 
form of pleasurable excitement, betting or gambling of any 
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kind is neither worse nor better than any other form of 
excitement which derives its essential zest from an element 
of uncertainty intensifying our hopes and fears. It may be 
objected that it does this by an appeal to our most sordid 
appetite, namely, the love of money. We fear. however, 
that if this argument were to be held valid, it would tell 
against commerce and industry with even more force than 
against betting. An excessive eagerness for gain is an evil 
in every case, precisely as is an excessive eagerness for 
aleohol ; but if the worship of mammon, as we know it in 
the present day, were to be represented by any particular 
type, its completest representative would be certainly not 
the gamester. If aman who can afford to spend £50 on 
amusing himself, employs it in backing a horse or in placing 
it on the rouge or noir, he is doing no more harm to himself 
or to anyone else, than he would be if he spent it on opera- 
boxes, or on a week's excursion to Paris. The only difference, 
so far as he is concernel, between the two forms of amuse- 
ment, would be that by choosing the latter he would cer- 
tainly lose his money, whereas if he chose the former it 
might come back to him doubled. 

Betting, however, is very frequently condemned, not on 
account of any moral injury asserted to be done by the 
practice to the man who bets, but on account of the injury 
which he is likely to inflict by it on his wife and children. 
And it is no doubt perfectly true that a large number of 
families have been brought to ruin through the reckless 
backing of horses. Betting has proved the extinction of 
many an honourable house, and brought to the hammer in- 
numerable old acres ; whilst amongst the poorer classes, the 
hopes which it encourages have often demoralised the indus- 
trious, and the losses arising from it brought not only want but 
dishonesty into many homes which would otherwise have 
been happy, prosperous, and respectable. But the evil 
done in this way is apt to be much exaggerated. It is of 
course impossible to ascertain its exact proportions ; but 
something may be done by an examination of the various 
causes to which bankruptcies are attributable, and other 
important financial disasters. We believe that the propor- 
tion of such evils that could be shown to be due to betting 
would prove to be imperceptibly small ; and it may be said 
with confidence that the Liberator Building Society—which 
was born in the very odour of Nonconformist and anti- 
gambling sanctity—appealed to a spirit of speculation far 
more dangerous, and produced misery far greater and more 
widely-spread, than all the odds on horses that have been 
given and taken during the century. If the gambling in- 
stinct could ever be checked by law, it might possibly be 
expedient to get rid of the evils arising from it, at the 
expense of extinguishing much innocent amusement ; but 
to prohibit betting would not be to extinguish gambling. 
It would merely force it to take some other and more 
dangerous form. Nothing is perfect—not even Kempton 
Park Racecourse ; but were every racecourse closed, and 
every bookmaker in prison, we do not believe that the 
Anti-Gambling League would find that anything had been 
done either to tame the tendencies or to reduce the evils 
which it is apparently h ypeful of abolishing. 

The third charge against betting—the charge which 
represents the sums lost on the turf as an extrava- 
gance on the part of the rich which is an economic 
injury to the poor—is even less deserving of con- 
sideration than either of the two others. A man 
may lose a million at Kempton Park to-morrow, without 
affecting in the very smallest degree the relations of private 
wealth to the great mass of the community. If one man 
loses a million and another gains it, the economic effects of 
the change are in no way different to that which would have 
taken place had the loser been a father who died, and the 
winner a son who succeeded to him. Incidentally, no 
doubt, certain evils may result, if the loser is a man who 
would have used his money well, and the winner is a man 
who will use his money badly ; but evils of this kind are not 
due to betting. They are due, when they arise, to accidents 
inseparable from human changes ; and the results of change, 
in the present ease, are as likely to be good as bad. Betting 
may bean extravagance on the part of those who bet, but 
it is nO More an extravagance, so far as the community in 
general is concerned, than is the transference of a bag of 
sovereigns from one iron safe to another. In so far as 
gambling is really an evil, it is an evil in the same way as 
drink is—that is to say, when it is indulged in intemperately, 
and when ceasing to be an amusement, it degenerates into 
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an overmasiering passion. That it is an evil then, no one 
will affect to doubt; but it is not an evil that will be 
lessened by penalising betting on a racecourse. And even 
bad as it is, we may perhaps be permitted to say that it is 
an evil which, in the eyes of the severe moralist at all 
events, is not entirely wanting in certain ethical compensa- 
tions. The confirmed gamester is said by those who 
have observed him carefully to lose, in his devotion to 
gambling, his taste for all other vices. The three ascetic 
virtues inculeated by monastic Christendom are, as we all 
know, obedience, chastity, and poverty. It can hardly be 
said that the gamester offers us an example of the first ; but 
without intending to do so he generally acquires the second, 
and contrary to his intentions he nearly always achieves the 
third. 


UNIONISM AMONGST EMPLOYERS OF 


SERVANTS. 
T the * Cookery and Food Exhibition ” held a week or 
i two since at Niagara Hall, numerous examples were 


shown of the class teaching to children in the plainer sorts 
of cookery which now forms a recognised part in the 
elementary school course. The thoroughness and excellence 
of the instruction thus given are striking, and so too are the 
aptitude and interest of the scholars; and in observing 
these, some natural surprise is awakened, that with so much 
good material to work on, the many training schools, 
institutions, and classes which have been set on foot during 
the last ten years or so by various agencies, for the teaching 
of cooking in its higher branches, should have produced so 
little result in supplying the widely felt want of a better 
class of domestic kitchen service. 

Most mistresses of households, and all mistresses of small 
households, are well aware that the cook’s place, when it 
falls vacant, is of all others the most difficult to fill satis- 
factorily ; indeed, among the minor ills of life, there is 
perhaps none which we hear more often complained of. 
Various reasons are from time to time brought forward in 
explanation of this chronic grievance, which range from 
the growing idleness and insubordination of servants to the 
lack in employers of the housewifely accomplishments 
which distinguished their great-grandmothers. But though 
both these conditions may help in encouraging the evil, 
it is not, we maintain, in either that its actual cause 
is to be found; and in accounting for the persistent 
inferiority of the average English cook, we should ourselves 
set it down to the almost entire absence of motive so far as 
personal interest is concerned, which exists in her case, for 
taking any serious trouble whatever in learning so to 
discharge her duties as to give real satisfaction to her 
employers. If this be the true cause of the malady, the 
remedy at once becomes plain. So far as the employed are 
concerned, an incentive to self improvement is the one 
thing needful, and it is to the provision of such an incentive 
that the efforts of employers should be directed. 

A cook’s place, we know, hardly ever becomes vacant, 
without plenty of applicants appearing, all of them ready to 
fill it. It is in selection, therefore, not in the want of 
material to select from, that the employer’s difficulty lies ; 
for while among a plethora of bad and indifferent candidates, 
there are generally some good ones present, the means are, 
as a rule, wanting for picking out the wheat from the 
chaff, and thus on the one hand choice becomes a lottery, 
and on the other, neither merit nor demerit receives its 
proper recognition. An increased facility for discrimina- 
tion in the employer, could this be obtained, would at once 
bring with it the desired incentive to improvement in the 
employed; and did employers of domestic service once 
realise their own power in this matter, it need take them 
but a comparatively short time to call into existence 
precisely that class of well-trained cooks and cook-house- 
keepers, which to a large section of the community would 
prove the greatest possible boon. For carrying out such a 
task, two main things would be necessary, viz :— 

(1) The acquisition by employers of a certain amount of 
trustworthy information (such as might be readily condensed 
within the limits of a hand-book) as to the more important 
points to be considered in the choice of a capable and 
economical cook ; and, 

(2) The establishment of a scheme of organised co-opera- 
tion—a kind of ladies’ “‘ Trades Union,” in short—which 
should include among its conditions of membership, on the 
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one hand conformity to certain regulations in the choice of 
servants ; and on the other, an undertaking to supply cer- 
tain specified particulars, beyond those comprised in the 
usual “ character,” with regard to the capacities of servants 
leaving them for fresh situations. Such a scheme might be 
started on many different lines, of which one may here serve 
for an illustration. For this purpose let us suppose various 
local branches to be successively established, and affiliated 
on their formation to a common centre, something after the 
manner which obtains in the “ Primrose League.” Certain 
requisitions would be decided upon at the outset, to be adopted 
by members of the Union in their dealings with appli- 
cants for employment, while in addition to these a certain 
number of “ test questions ” would also be drawn up under 
competent direction, the answers to which, given by all 
members in the case of departing servants, would offer real 
guidance to anyone else in engaging them. Books of printed 
forms containing these questions, with spaces for the 
answers, would be supplied to all members, and each 
would undertake both to fill them in as required to the 
best of her knowledge and ability, and to engage no 
servant leaving the employ of a  fellow-member, in 
whose case this rule had not been complied with. For 
purposes of reference, and to avoid imposition, a duplicate 
copy of each set of answers should be kept by the giver, 
whilst another, if she wished, might be fairly demanded 
by the servant. The degree of pressure which such a simple 
combination, organised and worked properly, would be 
capable of exerting, could not fail in the end to 
effect marked results—results, too, that would be bene- 
ficial alike to employers and employed. In the case of the 
former an occasion of long standing annoyance, expense, 
and discomfort, would be surely even if gradually done away 
with ; in that of the latter existing merit would receive its 
due reward, total incompetence would be suppressed, and 
an impetus would be given to improvement. By some such 
system a class of domestic servants might be encouraged 
and maintained who could demand, because they would 
be worth, good wages, and to whom a high and increasing 
value would be attached by all employers. The average 
“plain cook” of the present would disappear like the 
average ‘‘Gamp” of the past, and would be succeeded, like 
her, by a race of well-trained servants, whose reputation 
for skill and integrity in the discharge of their various 
functions, would constitute the most valuable part of their 
stock-in-trade. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONDON DINNER 
PARTIES. 


as exquisite complexity of the human, and especially 
the feminine heart, is rarely displayed in a fuller and 
more instructive way than it is by the London hostess in the 
selection of guests for her dinner parties. One of the 
special charms which the London season possesses for those 
who are capable of sutliciently profound thought to be 
affected by the deep underlying sorrows of life, is that 
it enables them to forget their larger troubles in a variety of 
smaller ones, which for the time are equally keen; and 
chief amongst these is the obstinate and torturing question 
of why this person or that person has not asked them to 
dinner. What does the neglect imply? Is it to be taken 
as the result of the hollowness of all friendship, or as a 
dishonest violation of the rule of “ cutlet for cutlet,” or as 
a tacit expression of the opimion that those not asked are 
deficient in charm, or in position, or some other social 
quality ? So much pathetic unhappiness is caused by these 
questions, that it is desirable for the sake of the sufferers 
to attempt to consider dispassionately what the London 
dinner party is, and the reason why it is given. First and 
foremost its object is to be brilliaat, and the guests are 
chosen on principles substantially similar to those which 
dictate the ornamentation of the table. The various 
objects which make the table beautiful—the plate, the 
flowers, and the way in which they are disposed and 
lighted—make it beautiful for reasons which are readily 
understood. They are all of them objects which in their 
own way are remarkable, and impress their beauty there 
and then on the mind. It is required of the guests that 
they should impress each other in the same way, not indeed 
necessarily by their beauty—though in the case of the 
_younger women this is desirable—but by a certain distine- 
tion of presence, and above all by a distinction of reputa- 
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tion. Each should possess a name which, as he or she is 
announced, is net only familiar to all the rest of the 
company, but wafts into the room, with its owner, a gust of 
social celebrity. Each should be a personality which 
attracts the attention of the others, as a Sevres dessert 
dish might, or some exceptionally fine épergne. 

The reason of these requirements is not difficult to explain. 
A dinner party of the kind of which we speak is essentially 
a social function, and its success depends on its being a more 
or less concentrated essence of the social life and the social 
excitement of the time. It must accordingly be made up of 
persons who are impregnated with the spirit of that life, 
and who represent what that life most admires or aims at. 
Exceptionally high rank, if combined with corresponding posi- 
tion and influence, is in itself a valuable qualification. There 
are the heads of a few families, whose names are so widely 
known, and for various reasons are so constantly before the 
public, that their presence gives importance to a dinner, 
though it may not give animation, and flatters the rest of 
the company, even if it should slightly depress them. But 
the number of magnates who would be welcomed on these 
grounds only, is small even in a society so large as that of 
London. As a rule the bearers of distinguished names, and 
the owners of great houses, give brilliance to a party not 
on account of the position they have inherited, but on 
account of the position which their inheritance has enabled 
them toattain. Other persons achieve an analogous posi- 
tion by their beauty, by being beautifully dressed, by their 
agreeable manner and conversation, or by owning the winner 
of some important race ; but none of these advantages are 
in themselves sufficient. In order to make their possessors 
socially valuable as guests, they must have been used so as 
to unite them with the stir and movement of the moment — 
so as to make them objects of daily conversation and inte- 
rest, and above all to invest them with the prestige of 
success. The success need not be of any very noble kind. 
Certain men are courted as guests at dinner who are 
laughed at when they leave a house more heartily 
than they are welcomed when they enter it; but for the 
guest who is laughed at and the guest who is not, one 
qualification is essential—namely, that he or she should 
be in some marked way a representative of the living 
interests of society ; so that twenty people grouped round 
a single table may be not only a fragment of the fashion- 
able world, but an epitome of it. 

Now, making allowance for certain exceptional cases, we 
may say that nobody, whatever his position or talents, can 
achieve this peculiarly representative character, unless he or 
she possesses two great personal qualities. The one is a 
keen interest in the social game, the other is the capacity for 
taking infinite pains to succeed in it. The exceptions to 
which we refer are those few proverbial magnates who are 
famous and representative whether they wish to be so or 
no, and any young man with twenty thousand a year or 
more, if he has not cheated at cards, and is not already 
married. If we put aside the case of these few favoured 
beings, and confine our attention to the mass of well-born 
men and women who still form the nucleus of society in its 
wider sense, we may say that none of them will ever 
achieve a position which will render them sought for by 
the givers of fashionable dinners, unless the life of society 
interests them to such a degree that they are prepared to 
take a great deal of trouble in order that they may have the 
honour of shining in it. If the matter were put before them 
in this way plainly, they would say that the prize was not 
worth the effort. Very likely it is not; but we would 
suggest to them that, if this be their opinion, it is unreason- 
able in them to feel hurt and offended should their fashion- 
able friends and relations pass them over when giving 
fashionable dinners, and request the honour of the company 
of comparative strangers instead. It may perhaps require 
a certain exercise of philosophy in a man to feel charitably 
disposed towards a cousin with a brilliant house, who 
in spite of a life-long intimacy with him, behaves to him in 
this way ; but if he will only reflect on the matter, he will 
see that he ought not to complain. He will see that she 
neglects him not because she undervalues him personally, 
but merely because he happens not to possess the particular 
accomplishments suitable to the occasions in question. Let 
him call on her when the season is ever, and her fashion- 
able friends are departing, and her..welcome then will be 
just as warm asever. She will ask him then to dinner 
every night if he likes ; and she will make him feel that she 
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likes him, in her heart of hearts, a great deal better than 
nine out of ten of those for whose sake she has neglected 
him persistently, and means to again neglect him. This no 
doubt will soothe his wounded affections ; but after all, it is 
hardly caleulated to soothe his wounded vanity ; and if we 
would form a guess at his final condition of mind, we must 
ask him, and perhaps ourselves, this delicate question— 
whether it is most gratifying to a man’s heart to be run 
after by people who do not like him, or to be liked by people 
who do not run after him. 








FINANCE. 


. the Stock Exchange is closed, and it will not be 

open again until Tuesday morning, after the Whitsun 
recess. A great part of the past week has been spent by 
many of the members at Epsom. The Royal celebrations 
are upon us, and they will not be over until the summer 
vacation season has well set in. What wonder is it there- 
fore that the air is redolent of holiday feeling? Business 
has been cheerful enough; there has actually been some 
revival in the American railroad market, and the Con- 
tinental bourses have given plenty of support to foreigners. 
The other departments of the Stock Exchange have pursued 
the even tenour of their way without much change in 
prices, 


There has been very little change in money rates during 
the week, although the market has searcely enjoyed 
a continuance of the placidity which has been its char- 
acteristic for so long. The demands at the turn of the 
month must have led to some stringency had not the India 
Council come to the rescue early in the week by lending a 
quarter of a million sterling in short loans at about one per 
cent. Then there were rumours of heavy withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England, and these rumours in the 
middle of the week were so persistent as to have quite a 
hardening effect upon rates. But they were unfounded. 
Although gold continues in strong demand for foreign ship- 
ment in the open market, the net etiux from the Bank 
during the period covered by this week’s return was only 
£67,000, About £381,000 was taken altogether, but then 
£314,000 was received, mainly from South Africa. The 
Bank return shows a reduction of £905,000 in the reserve, 
it is true, but this is due merely to a periodical expansion of 
the internal circulation, and the notes and gold thus with- 
drawn have not gone out of the country, With so much 
holiday-making this year and with so much money chang- 
ing hands, it is probable that within the next few weeks the 
internal circulation will be maintained at a higher level 
than the normal one, but this should have little effect upon 
rates. Loans both short and call were quoted at the close 
yesterday from # to | per cent., holiday requirements caus- 
ing a temporary hardening ; and the discount rate for best 
three months paper was one per cent. There is no imme- 
diate prospect of much advance from the low level in spite 
of the foreign demand, especially on the part of Japan. 
It is not likely that this demand will be pressed sufficiently 
to raise rates. 


With these conditions prevailing in the money market it 
is not surprising that high class securities are firmly main- 
tained. Business, however, is not at all active; indeed 
transactions in Consols, for instance, have been extraordi- 
narily few during the week. The quotation closed yesterday 
at 113 for both money and the account, a large line chang- 
ing hands. <A good deal of Rupee Paper is being bought, 
although the silver quotation has been weakening and is 
now at 27;:, a little lower than at the end of last week. 
Colonial Government securities are fairly firm, and with 
the arrival of the Australasian premiers, some of whom are 
already amongst us, they may receive a fillip. Indeed we are 
already threatened with an invasion of Colonial loans as well 
as of Colonial premiers. West and South Australia have 
recently appealed successfully for considerable amounts, and 
(Queensland will shortly be in the market with an issue of a 
million and a half or so. Probably all the money thus 
raised will be put to a good use, but there is some danger 
that public works and the like are being undertaken which 
far exceed any possible requirements for years to come. No 
doubt as the natural resources of the countries are more 
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fully developed, the expenditure on roads, railways, and 
so on will prove highly renumerative, but meantime it 
seems to us that too much is being done for posterity 
in some respects, and too little in others. The great- 
grandchildren of the present generation will probably have 
to pay the piper, and it would be well to think of that 
when calling the tune. The national debts of Australasia 
have increased from thirty-six to over two hundred and 
twenty millions during the past quarter of a century, and 
the amount is being steadily augmented, The debt already 
amounts to £69 per head of the population in Queensland, 
to £63 per head in South Australia, to £60 per head in 
New Zealand, to £50 per head in New South Wales, and to 
£40 per head in Victoria and Westralia. The national 
debt in Great Britain amounts to only £16 per head, and is 
being gradually reduced, Further, while the service of our 
debt costs us barely 13s. per head, it costs £2 16s, in 
Queensland, £2 &s. in New Zealand, £2 in New South 
Wales, £1 14s. in Westralia, and £1 11s, in Victoria. 


Irregularity characterises the Home market. The trattic 
returns of the week have not seemed so attractive to the 
public, although they are continually, being reminded that 
the comparison is with Whitsuntide of last year. Next week’s 
returns, including as they will part of the traftic of the 
present holiday, should make a much better appearance, 
especially if the weather be fine. As it is, the returns pub- 
lished this week have, on the whole, compared very favour- 
ably with those of last year if we make due allowance for 
the holiday influence. The Brighton and South-Eastern 
Companies, which are most affected by this influence, have 
registered decreases of £9,473 and £4,622, and this is not 
unfavourable by any means, especially in the latter case. 
North Western has registered an increase of £1,651, Cale- 
donian of £1,651, Hull Barnsley of £1,569, Metropolitan of 
£196, and the District of £52. It is, however, the Midland 
which again stands first with an increase of as much 
as £21,573, Whitsuntide last year notwithstanding. The 
affairs of this Company have again been more under dis- 
cussion than those of any other. In the first place it has 
been rumoured that the forthcoming splitting scheme is to 
be optional, and it is also said that the Company is consider- 
ing the extension of its line from St. Pancras more into the 
heart of the City, and that for this purpose it issecuring land. 
Anabsurd story in this connection, which met with prompt 
official denial, was to the effect that the Company had 
acquired the site of the Foundling Hospital, half-way be- 
tween St. Pancras and Holborn, and would erect a huge 
station there, part of which would be offered at a rental to 
other great companies such as the North-Western and 
Great Northern. On the face of it the story, although 
received so seriously and put forward in a leading article of 
one of the daily financial journals, was absurd. The cost 
of securing the Foundling Hospital and its surrounding 
property was to be five millions sterling, and the railway 
company was besides to undertake the provision of another 
hospital in the country. Moreover, the site is not much 
nearer the heart of the City than the St. Pancras site ; and 
if and when the Midland Company does decide to extend 
southwards it is very doubtful whether it will trouble about 
giving the great rival northern lines facilities for coming 
with it. 


Although there is not much to boast about in the 
American market, yet a wider interest has been taken in 
the securities, and now and again there has been something 
like a spurt. The optimistic have even described the con- 
dition of affairs as the harbinger of an approaching boom. 
Just as the market shows some signs of awakening, the 
Baltimore and Ohio default is awkward, but in other 
directions the awakening has received encouragement. A 
great deal is hoped from Secretary Gage’s renewed 
promises as to currency reforms, although we do not think 
these should be taken too seriously. Much tribulation 
must be borne by the market, and many trials of patience 
before a reform of the existing currency conditions can be 
accomplished, even if the legislators were to set about it at 
once. - At one time in the week Illinois Centrals were in 
Strong demand, and rose buoyantly on the announcement 
that a syndicate had guaranteed the issue of a certain 
amount of 32 per cent. gold mortgage bonds. The bonds 
will be offered here, in New York, and on the Continent as 
s00n as the Jubilee celebrations are over and business 
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asserts itself again. Another incident of the week, 
dramatically sad, was the sudden death of a member of 


- the Wall Street Stock Exchange, causing the adjourn- 


ment of business for an hour and a half. Many 
of the American railroad magnates, some of whom are on 
their way hither, have expressed favourable views of the 
future of the market. Ex-Governor Flower, of New York 
State, is of opinion that although many false starts have 
been made we are now on the eve of better things. There 
is plenty of timid capital awaiting investment, he says, and 
one of the reasons why he imagines that it will now be 
invested is that the legislatures in most of the States have 
adjourned and cannot do any more harm for a time. Mr. 
George Gould declares that everything is on the up-grade, 
and that the improvement, because it is coming slowly, will 
be lasting. Mr. C. P. Huntington, who has just returned 
from the West, thinks the outlook decidedly encouraging, 
but he makes the startling proposal of a joint-ownership of 
the railroads. He is satisfied that if this were brought 
about rates would be reduced by at least five per cent., and 
dividends would be paid in respect of stock upon which a 
return has never yet been realised. As to Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, it is better to quote his very words-——“ Well, I can 
tell the Britishers that we have crossed the Rubicon, and 
good times, business activity and general prosperity are 
ahead.” All this is very encouraging, but the Britisher 
has unfortunately learnt not to put too much weight upon 
the words of the Yankee interviewed. 


The American market here naturally looks upon the Balti- 
more and Ohio default as one of the most disgraceful events 
in the history of American Railroad management, but in- 
vectives do not help to pay interest, and holders of the 
Company’s scrip should unite without delay to safeguard 
their rights. It cannot help them, however, to oppose 
the issue of receivers’ certificates, which are imperatively 
required if the line is to continue working, and it will save 
trouble in the long run if they abandon heroic measures of 
this sort. They must try to make the best of a bad busi- 
ness, and we are glad to see that Messrs. J. 8. Morgan and 
Co. are bestirring themselves on behalf of the holders of 
the tive per cent. Chicago bonds. They request that the bonds 
may be deposited with them before July Ist, so that they 
may act with the fullest authority in the interest of 
the holders. Messrs. Speyer Bros. are also taking the 
necessary steps to protect their clients’, but it will be 
necessary for all classes to unite if any good result is to be 
attained. 


The securities of the Canadian railways are firmly 
maintained. Canadian Pacifics are in favour, having risen 
five or six points within the past two or three months. 
For the first five months of the year there is an imcrease of 
131,000 dollars in the receipts, and hopes of an improved 
dividend run high. Besides this the Company have just 
arrived at a very favourable agreement regarding the con- 
struction of the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, under which it 
obtains a substantial subsidy. The Grand Trunk Com- 
pany continues to show a remarkable power of economy in 
working expenses, the net receipts continuing to improve, 
despite the heavy decline in gross receipts. 


Spanish and Italian stocks have, in their strength, pre- 
sented the main feature of the Foreign market this week. 
Italian stock has been bought back from other bourses by 
the Italian people in continuation of the condition of affairs 
described in his encouraging statement by the Minister of 
the Treasury. As to Spanish stock, that immediately 
advanced upon the news of the resignation of the Ministry, 
although there seems little reason for the advance except 
that any political condition must be better than that which 
has been prevailing. {fa change of Government were to 
lead to some settlement of the wretched state of affairs pre- 
vailing in Cuba, that would be a distinct gain. It seems 
probable, however, that the advance in Spanish stock is 
really due to manipulation in view of the approaching 
loan, which must be raised, by hook or by crook. 
Paris is the quarter to which Spain is steadfastly 
looking to supply the money, but the attempt to 
establish a branch of the, Bank of*Spain im _ that 
citythas failed. Going further afield in the foreign market 
we find that our Consul at Chefoo has written a timely 
warning as to the condition of Chinese finance. Her recent 
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loans have committed her to more than she can afford, 
especially as such a large proportion of the yield of her 
taxation goes by corruption into the pockets of her man- 
darins. Even in such a situation as this, however, our 
Consul sees hope. He regards the position as the last straw 
which breaks the camel's back, and seems to be of opinion 
that China has fallen upon such evil times that she will of 
necessity be compelled to indulge in a little financial 


reform. One event of the week has been the acceptance 
by the Costa Rica bondholders of the terms of debt 
settlement which the defaulting State offered them. 


Perhaps they have done well in submitting to the terms, 
not because they are equitable, or anything like equit- 
able, but because if the bondholders had refused them 
Costa Rica might have decided to offer no settlement 
at all, It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
English investor that the finances of these Spanish Ameri- 
can States are not to be relied upon. The governments 
have shown themselves over and over again to be absolutely 
dishonest, in that whilst they could easily pay their obliga- 
tions they will not. The only people who profit by invest- 
ment in the bonds of these States are those who recognise 
this fact, and who, without relying upon the justice of the 
case, buy bonds when they are yielding nothing in order 
‘that they may sel] them again when they are at their 
highest, because, say, a quarter of the interest to which 
they are entitled is paid upon them, There is still no 
encouraging news from Argentina. 


Cheerfulness still prevails in the mining market, but 
there has been little doing. Many members yesterday 
brought their contango books into the House to clear up 
for the settlement which commences directly the Stock 
Exchange opens again on Tuesday. To take time so 
early by the forelock is somewhat exceptional and is evidence 
of the dull state of business. In fact, there has been little 
except that which has arisen from the balancing of 
accounts, which in most cases has meant bear closing. It 
is announced that the Transvaal Mining Commission 
will bring its labours to a close next week and 
will report as soon as possible. The result of its 
deliberations is of course eagerly anticipated, as it 
should have a distinct effect upon the market. An ex- 
cellent Angelo crushing has been announced. Chartered 
shares have borne with equanimity the news of the Mashona 
rising at a place called Bally Hooly, especially as the news 
has received no confirmation. Westralian shares have been 
very inactive and uninteresting, but Indian shares have 
received another fillip owing to an excellent crushing by the 
Champion Reef. 


Everyone was aware that there was much new company 
activity in May, but it requires the complete statistics of 
the month's issues of new capital to bring the fact home in 
its full signiticance. The total amount of capital offered to 
the public during the month was no less than £28,210,000 
against only £12,666,000 in April, which was by no means 
a bad month. The huge increase is chiefly accounted for by 
the greater number of foreign and colonial loans, which 
may be regarded as of somewhat an exceptional character. 
These amounted to £10,515,000 in May against only 
£1,405,000 in April. But commercial and industrial 
concerns have also shown a remarkable increase, the 
number of issues in May being fifty-one for £12,249,000 
against thirty-seven for £7,921,000 in April. The May 
figures were swollen by the Steiner and Schweppe’s issues of 
£1,375,000 and £1,250,000 respectively, but otherwise the 
amounts were widely distributed over a large variety of 
industries. For the tirst few days of this month the rush 
continued, but now, owing to the holidays, the new company 
market is utterly stagnant. 


The AposToLoFF AvTomMaTIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE is a 
magnificent conception in theory; whether it will prove 
workable in practice may be doubted. Granting, how- 
ever, that it isall that it claims, it has, in the first place to 
prove its adaptability to existing circumstances, and, in the 
second, it must convince the present telephone monopolists 
that its advantages will coln pensa te for the enormous 
expense of establishing the new system. Both these are neces- 
sar’y conditions of success, and the second, at any rate, presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. For not only would the 
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present exchanges have to be completely reorganised, but 
every instrument now in use would have to be very con- 
siderably altered, or replaced by an entirely new one. It 
may well be asked how such a radical change is to be 
accomplished in a place like London, without completely dis- 
organising the entire service for weeks or months or 
even years, Such obstacles may not be altogether 
insurmountable, but the financial methods of the Apostoloff 
Automatic Telephone Parent Syndicate do not encourage 
the belief that it is the sort of enterprise which will over- 
come them. It is proposing to start a new company with a 
capital of £100,000, and it has fixed the price of its patent 
rights at £75,000, The figure is ludicrously inadequate if 
the invention is worth anything at all. Either it will 
revolutionise all the telephone services in the world, or it is 
utterly valueless except as a scientific toy. To effect this 
revolution a working capital of £10,000 is to be provided, 
and the amount is apparently to be raised by putting the 5s. 
shares up to auction at a meeting of the Syndicate. 








REVIEWS. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROTECTIONIST. 
Votes on Political Economy. By A New ZeaLanp CoLonisrT. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

i the IS is a very well-written but a very ill-digested book. 

With regard to some points, indeed, the author possesses 
considerable knowledge ; he makes here and there an acute 
general observation ; and in certain respects his position is 
characterised by common sense. But we never have met a 
volume of which so much as this can be said which displays at 
the same time so much loose and perverse thinking, or so abso- 
lute an ignorance with regard to many of the most important 
facts with which it deals. And yet for more than one reason it 
is very far from uninteresting. The author, though he writes 
from the ultra-popular standpoint, and loses no opportunity of 
insinuating that, in some unexplained way, the rich are 
responsible for most of the miseries of the poor, and that what 
humanity most needs is some new distribution of wealth, is 
yet not a Socialist. He declares that Socialism is entirely 
impracticable, and that a rich class of some kind must always 
continue to exist. He thinks, however, that the extremes of 
poverty are perfectly preventible by judicious legislative 
action, and if the rich should suffer somewhat in the process, 
he would evidently be sincerely gratitied. The remedies which 
he himself suggests are two. Of these, one is extremely obscure 
in character, and involves a reconstruction of our entire system 
of credit, and a legislative crusade against joint-stock com- 
panies. The other is much simpler, and will be much more com- 
prehensible to the reader. It is neither more nor less than a rigid 
policy of protection. Here we have one of the reasons which 
render this volume interesting. It is the work of a writer who 
has lived in a new and essentially democratic country, who 
writes in the interests of the poor, and with a modified hostility 
to the rich, and who yet endeavours to show, with an eagerness 
which is equal to his obvious sincerity, that one of the principal 
means of reducing poverty to a minimum is a complete 
repudiation of the immortal principles of Cobden. That there is 
anything in his arguments which will convert convinced free 
traders, we cannot venture to aftirm ; but even the free traders 
of to-day must admit that, like the best of human things, free 
trade has its drawbacks, whilst protection has some advan- 
tages ; and the drawbacks on the one side and the advantages 
on the other are dwelt on by the author with an unction which 
is more original than his arguments. This democratic unction 
will perhaps enlist for him the sympathy of readers who 
otherwise would pay him little attention ; and there is one 
observation made by him in connection with this subject 
which, coming from a Colonist, is especially deserving of con- 
sideration. The protective spirit in the Colonies may, he says, 
be thought by some to indicate an unfriendly spirit towards 
the mother country. This idea he altogether repudiates. 
The Colonies are protectionist, he says, solely in their own 
interest ; nor is their action associated with a single unpatriotic 
sentiment ; but none the less, he continues, this policy of 
Colonial protection may some day prove the chief, though 
unintended cause, of Colonial independence, by affording to 
each Colony the nucleus of a national self-consciousness—a 
feeling which, as he truly says, “is evolved slowly and with 
difficulty,” and in which the Colonies are thus far wholly 
lacking. 
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In addition to his observations on protection and free trade, 
the New Zealand Colonist has other claims on our attention. 
We have said that he writes well, and occasionally like a 
sensible man. Such being the case, it is a highly instructive 
thing to see with what extraordinary rashness, and what an 
absolute want of knowledge, even a man so well endowed as he 
appears to us to be, will presume to dogmatise on certain 
economic questions. He tells us, for instance, that the doctrine 
that demand and supply regulate price is an exploded “ myth”; 
and that price is really the factor which regulates both ; and yet 
he goes on to say, in the next sentence, that price is always 
fluctuating “ till supply and demand are in equilibrium,” which 
of course means that the relation of supply and demand is the 
ultimate foundation on which price rests. One chapter is 
devoted by him to insisting on the fact that the welfare of a 
nation cannot be rightly estimated by its aggregate wealth, but 
depends on how this wealth is distributed amongst the 
individual citizens ; and in the same chapter he incidentally 
lays it down asa principle, “ that the wealth of the individual 
is only of account” in so far as it contributes to the vita- 
lity of the nation as a whole—the nation which, “ whilst 
men die, and their places know them no more, lives for ever.” 
A still more curious example of the looseness and crudity of 
his thought, is found in his manner of dealing with the 
question of economic liberty, and freedom of contract between 
employer and employed. Freedom of contract, he says, cannot 
at present exist between these two, because the former has an 
independent income, and the other has not; and thus whilst 
the employer can do without the services of the labourer, if the 
labourer asks too much, the labourer must accept the wages of 
the employer, even if he offers too little. To remedy this state 
of things the New Zealand Colonist says that the aim of 
statesmen should be to assure to each labourer’s family a 
minimum income of £30 a year. “Freedom of contract,’ he 
proceeds, ‘* will then become a reasonable bargain between him 
who requires labour, and him who will no longer have to sell at 
once or starve.” Where these incomes of £30 a year are to come 
from he does not pretend to tell us ; nor does it occur to him 
to enquire whether such a dole, were it possible, to every man, 
whether he chose to work or no, might not turn half the 
country into an asylum for idle paupers. “ There is,” he says, 
“enough for all, and ample to spare. That is clear. The 
question is one of partition.” The root of.the whole difficulty 
altogether escapes him—namely, the conditions of the partition, 
and the effects of it on the energies and the character of the 
recipients. 

But more extraordinary still are his confident misstatements of 
fact. “ When land-occupation,” he says, “ is widely diffused. . . 
the market is relieved from the cut-throat competition which 
reduces men to practical servitude, and which trades unions can 
only partially counteract.” A statement more fantastic it 
is hardly possible to imagine. The author must mean either 
that under the conditions he speaks of, the factory hands ina 
country are peasant farmers also,and whilst striking for higher 
wages will have their farms to fall back upon; or he must 
mean that the position of factory hands is made better by 
the mere fact of the land being widely divided amongst 
peasants. The first of these two ideas is absurd on the very 
face of it; for if the factory hands were farmers also, by far 
the larger part of them would live too far from the factories to 
be able to work in them ; whilst if it is the second that is in 
the author’s mind, he need merely turn to France, where the 
wide diffusion of land-oceupation is proverbial, and he will 
find that the struggle for existence amongst the French wage- 
earners is far keener and more severe than in England. The 
author’s wildest blunder, however, is to be found in his assertion 
that the development of the modern capitalistic system is the 
real cause of the division between rich and poor, which only 
began to exist when this system came into operation. This 
division, he says, was first “crystallised” at the beginning of 
the present century in England ; and ever since that time it 
has been growing more and more marked everywhere. Anyone 
who knows anything about industrial history, knows that this is 
not only not the truth, but an absolute inversion of the truth. 
The period named by the author was, on the contrary, the period 
when the gulf between rich and poor first began to disappear, 
and to be filled up by an enormous and composite middle- 
class ; whilst the growth of exceptional fortunes at one end of 
the scale has been balanced by a general and enormous rise in 
wages at the other. Whena person like the New Zealand 
Colonist can gravely enunciate and reason from such extrava- 
gant fallacies, we can form some idea of how much the public 
generally has still to learn of the rudiments of economic 
knowledge. 
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HISTORICAL JOTTINGS. 

By-Ways of History. By James Cotvitits, M.A., D.Se., 
Examiner in History, University of Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 

( UR first remark upon this book must be that it does not 

quite keep faith either with the impression created by 
the title-page or the promise embodied in the preface. 

For one thing, most of the essays do not enter historic 

by-ways at all, if we are to understand by that the tracking 

out of some definite episode that branches off like a 

lane from the beaten highroad of history. In reality the 

book consists for the more part of several exercises in 
which the writer has strung together his notes and jottings 

—taken from Historical MSS., Commission Reports, and 

suchlike documents—in regard to the social and economic 

condition of Scotland at various periods from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century. Knowledge of these things is, of 
course, none too plentiful, and Mr. Colville is, equally of 
course, well engaged in trying to popularise what there is of it. 

It is, however, impossible to take his labours very seriously ; 

and yet in spite of the general poverty of the style, his book 

may perhaps be commended to the careless and casual reader. 

The essay on the Puritan Abroad is much the best thing in it, 

and contains a study of Boer characteristics and customs—the 

writer seesin the Boer a nineteenth century Dutch survival of 
the Scotch Calvinist of a by-gone day—which is at once 
curious and has the interest of actuality. The book 
finishes badly with an essay entitled “Town Life in the 

Eighteenth Century.” The title isa delusion, its matter being 

merely a glorification of Glasgow. The writer goes througha 

list of travellers who visited Glasgow during last century, and 
shows how each was amazed at the beauty and prosperity of 
the place, and the intelligence and charm of the natives. 

Had his researches been more complete he might perhaps 

have discovered that opinion as to these subjects was not 

entirely unanimous. For instance, the hero of Quebec lived 
some time in Glasgow about the middle of the century, and 
was not charmed. Let us quote: “The men here are civil, 
designing, and treacherous, with their immediate interest 

always in view. They pursue trade with warmth and a 

necessary mercantile spirit arising from the baseness of 

their other qualifications. The women coarse, cold, and 
cunning, for ever inquiring after men’s circumstances ; 

they make that the standard of their good breeding.” On a 

later visit, he writes of “the dinners and suppers of the most 

execrable food on earth, and wine that approaches to poison. 

The men drink till they are excessively drunk ; the ladies are 

cold to everything but a bagpipe—I wrong them ; there is not 

one that does not melt away at the sound of an estate.’ Mr. 

Colville, indeed, is neither thorough nor accurate, as may be 

seen by a statement made by him with regard to Balliol 

College, which, short as it is, admits of four corrections. 

Balliol College, he says, was founded “ by the widow of Bruce’s 

rival.” Firstly, the College was founded by De Balliol him- 

self during his lifetime, though his will provided for its 
further endowment, and his widow enriched it with gifts and 
bequests. Secondly, that De Balliol was not the John of 

Balliol, the competitor who became King of Scotland ; but the 

father of him. Thirdly, this John of Balliol was not the 

rival of Bruce, but of Bruce’s grandfather. Fourthly, long 
before Bruce took up the claim to the Scottish crown, King 

John of Balliol had fled and abdicated, and though he was 

still living in obscurity, he was not the rival of Bruce, or of 

anybody. 
A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. By J. Beattie Crozier. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

J,NGLAND probably possesses at this moment no more 
-4 disinterested student of social philosophy than Dr. 
Crozier. The present volume—the first of his new work 
which is in progress—represents, we believe, the patient labour 
of years; and his arguments and conclusions, whether we 
entirely agree with them or no, will stimulate thought, even 
in cases where they may fail to guide it. Of a work which is 
but half completed it is of course not possible to offer anything 
in the nature of a final critical judgment. The utmost we can 
attempt with advantage is to give the reader some idea of the 
general theory which the author desires to substantiate, and 
the means by which he endeavours to accomplish this purpose. 

The phrase “ Intellectual Development,” as he uses it, stands 

forthe development of those views, conceptions, or theories, 

by which men seek to interpret, and to invest with some 
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reasonable significance, both their own existence and that of the 
external world. The first stage of this development, or rather 
its starting point, is to be found, according to Dr. Crezier, in 
the polytheism that was prevalent amongst the civilized nations 
of antiquity, with the sole exception of the Jews. Intellectual 
development, in its true sense, he regards as beginning with 
the first perception by reason that polytheism was a childish 
solution of the manifold riddle of existence, and with the first 
attempt of the reason to supply mankind with a better. This 
tirst attempt, he tells us, was not unnaturally made by the race 
whose intellectual faculties were keenest and most active— 
that is to say by the Greeks. In other words, intellectual 
development began with the earliest crude attempts of Greek 
pateoonhy to explain life and the universe without reference 
to. the Greek gods ; and wae practically confined, for at least 
six centuries, to that elaboration and growth of metaphysical 
thought which took place amongst the Greeks from the days 
of Thales to those of Aristotle ; and from the days of Aristotle 
up to the Christian era. Philosophy, however, in spite of all 
its development, failed in many ways to satisfy the human 
mind and heart ; and when the monotheism of the Jews ac- 
quired a new character from the aspect under which it was 
exhibited by Christ, and, ceasing to be a mere tribal religion, 
was promulgated amongst mankind at large, philosophy was 
gradually absorbed by it, and became its servant, being trans- 
formed from mere philosophy into the new science of theology, 
and helping to build up the fabric of orthodox and dogmatic 
Christianity. The process, however, says Dr. Crozier, has not 
ended here. Human thought, having tor so many centuries 
been moving in one direction, is now taking another; and 
instead of advancing towards the goal suggested by p yhilosophic 
theology, isnow making for that suggested by positive science. 

Such being the which he conceives intellectual 
development to have taken, and to be now taking, Dr. Crozier’s 
object is to explain it by reference to general principles, and 
to exhibit a reasonable simplicity underlying its supe rficial 
complexity. To put the matter briefly, he does this in the 
following way. He represents a revolt against the puerilities of 
polytheism as something in itself natural to the highly retlec- 
tive mind ; and seeing that physical science, in the modern 
sense of the words, was obviously impossible to the early Greek 
thinkers, they were of necessity driven to seek their explana- 
tion of the universe in causes which were neither religious, nor 
scientific, but metaphysical. Thus, when Thales sought to 
explain all things as modifications of one oe s—water, he was 
not thinking of the physical thing itself, “ but of an essence or 
spirit underlying it, and having an existence independent of 
it.” In time, however, it became apparent to the philosophers 
that if metaphysical causes, or the essences underlying 
phenomena, were to account for the universe at all, there must 
aa be only one or a few of such causes, but many ; and conse- 
quently, as thought advanced, the philos ophers found them- 
selves confronted with what we may call polytheism of 
causes, instead of a polytheism of gods. But in proportion as 
these causes multiplied, they ceased to be accepted by the mind 
as a reasonable explanation atall. It was impossible to corre- 
late them ; and they created as many difficulties as they solved. 
The mind therefore,inevitably, was driven to seek for some 
further cause underlying these, in which they might be all 
united ; and it could find this only in the hypothésis of one 
supreme will. Thus “all metaphysical philosophers of the type 
prevalent in the ancient world, must,” says Dr. Crozier, “ make 
for Religion as their ultimate goal” and the emer; gence of 
Christianity from Judaism at the critical moment decided the 
character of the Religion which they were to reach, and in 
which their theories were to be ultimately absorbed. The 
further process—namely, the movement of human thought 
from the philosophic to the scientific plane—is not dealt with 
by the author in the present volume. He keeps it for those 
that are to fellow. Of this, therefore, we shall venture to say 
nothing. :We will only indicate the nature of the arguments 
and illustzatiens by which he supports his theory of develop- 
ment up to that period when intellect had been incorporated 
with reli gion in the form of theologie Christianity. 

He gives, as has been said already, a rapid but interesting 
sketch of the evolution of Greek thought from Thales to the 
Neo-Platonists, these latter philosophers representing the final 
decomposition of philosophy proper, and its absorption in 
Christian theology. He then takes up from the beginning the 
history of Jewish Monotheism, explaining how the belief of the 


chosen people in God had, just like sht 


course 


Greek thought, undergone 
a process of evolution, in which the conception of the Deity 
had been slowly enlarged and spiritualised, but showing that 
it still contained, up to the time of Christ, many crude, narrow. 
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and even immoral elements. Christ, whom Dr. Crozier regards 
as merely a human being, though perhaps the most gifted 
whom the world has ever known, perceived the imperfection 
latent in the theism of his countrymen, and devoted his life 
to putting before his disciples a conception of the Deity that 
was in many respects new—a conception of Him as the Father 
of all men, and the God of universal love. Dr. Crozier’s account 
of the life and character of Christ, though it will, from the 
beginning to the end of it, be naturally rejected by the 
orthodox, is yet so reverential in tone that it will not shock 
the feelings of the most devout ; and many readers will find in 
it the most interesting portion of the book. Having analysed 
and summed up the ene legacy left by Christ to his dis- 
ciples, which included a belief in himself as the Messiah that 
had been looked for by the Jews, Dr. Crozier traces out the 
intellectual results that ensued, when Christ’s teaching and 
personality, as reproduced and represented by his disciples, 
were subjected to the philosophical analysis of cultivated Greek 
converts. He deals with the arguments and speculations of the 
early Christian apologists ; and gives us what may be called 
the natural history of the great doctrine of the Trinity. What 
the ultimate result of Dr. Crozier’s theorising may be it is im- 
possible to foresee clearly ; but he closes the present volume 
by saying that in those that are to follow he will “treat of 
Mahommedanism, Medieval Catholicism, the Revival of Learn- 
ing, Modern Metaphysics, and Modern Science, with the 
doctrine of Evolution ; and will bring the results of this long 
survey of Intellectual Development to bear on the great 
problems of to-day in Religion, Philosophy, Politics, Political 
Economy, and Sociology.” 


ROMANCE AND ALLEGORY. 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By 
GrorGcE Sarntspury, M.A. Professor of Rhetorie and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Blackwood. 

Spgs volume, though it is the first to appear, holds the 

second place ina series, edited by Mr. Saintsbury, which 
aims at dealing comprehensively with periods of European 
literature. Mr. Saintsbury, w ho treats ante d speaking of 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, has given his book a bad 
name, or at least a misleading one. From the title one would 
infer that the book’s main purpose was to characterise romance 
generally, and to trace the steps by which the recital of strange 
adventures among fanciful surroundings passed into a narra- 
tive whose essence lay not in the adventures themselves, but in 
some significance underlying them. But that is precisely what 
he doesnot do. He draws no distinction between the Icelandic 
sagas where everything is clear, positive and definite, placed 
among familiar lands or waters, and reposing upon historic 
fact or commonplace belief, and the legends of the Holy Grail. 

Bot h apparently are i his eye romance ; atall events no differ- 

ence of terminology is suggested. It is curious ; because Pro- 

fessor Ker, who is writing the tirst volume of this same series, has 
just published a book on Epic and Romance, whose main object 
isto emphasise this difference, and elevate it into a distinction 
in kind. Again, upon the matter of allegory Professor Saints- 
bury confines himself to pointing Out that it sprang quite 
naturally “from the constant habit in sermons and theological 
treatises of treating the Seven Deadly Sins and other abstrac- 
tions as entities.” But he does not care to analyse the 
psychological process by which the mysterious passes into the 
mystical. Perhaps, indeed, the analysis is too simple to be 
worth making. The recital of marvels cannot retain its charm 
after the intellect of a people has come to maturity ; but the 
marvellous had come to be so completely the stock in trade of 
poetry, that poets, sooner than seek for new matter, attempted 
the lesser novelty of giving the old dishes a new flavour. So 
it came about that of the three “ matters”—the “matter of 

France,” the “ matter of Britain,” and the “ matter of Rome” 

—only the British or Arthurian cycle survived as a subject for 

modern poetry, by reason of what Professor Saintsbury 

calls its “ allege rical ca upacity.” 

After all, however, if the title of his book suggests a central 
unity of treatment, a combining of statements from a single 
point of view, which is not to be found in its pages, that is 
merely a fault in the title, not in the book. To give an account 
of the literatures of Europe during a period by no means un- 
fertile, which extends over two centuries, is a great deal to 
accomplish in 400 pages, and there is not much rooia to spare 
for theorising at large. All the chapters are lucid, and 
they are nearly all interesting. Criticism 1s wisely confined, 
for the most part, to those tales or legends of which some 
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sketch can be given ; and Professor Saintsbury gets a surpris- 
ing deal of illustration out of surprisingly little quotation. 
Needless to say, he is most interesting upan his own special 
ground, the literature of France ; but he knows his business as 
an expositor so weil that the Icelandic sagas lose nothing by 
his treatment of them ; nor can one grumble at the secondary 
position which he assigns to the Norse genius in his general 
scheme. The sagas appear to us incomparably the greatest 
literature of that age ; nothing in the chansons de geste nor in 
the Arthurian legends approaches them, either in vividness or 
sobriety. Yet the fact remains that they were infertile ; 
European literature has, after centuries, arrived at their 
methods ; hardly anything is so like them as one of Merimée’s 
crim stories ; but it was not by following their example that 
European literature attained to its completeness. On the 
other hand, the predominance of France in those days was un- 
deniable ; though it is strange to find the fact asserted with so 
much more vehemence by an English critic than by the French 
themselves. In those days, as Professor Saintsbury points out, 
France was really the schoolmistress of Europe ; other nations 
may have bettered what she lent them, as Italy did and Ger- 
many, but they borrowed from her none the less. Yet the 
French prefer to rest their claim to intellectual ascendency 
on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when their 
criticism did indeed impose laws upon Europe, but laws which 
reduced their subjects almost to intellectual sterility. Others 
had to shake off the constraint before French genius could 
profit by freedom from its own traditions and come to its full 
development in this century. 

Of the two things in Professor Saintsbury’s book which will 
most interest the average reader, the first is an admirable 
study of the Arthurian story—for which he claims an English 
origin, though it was France that popularised it—and of its 
successive developments. Only in the episode of Tristram 
does he detect a Celtic element. The second, quite new, at 
least to us, is a theory of English prosody and its genesis. 
English prosody, like most other things English, is a com- 
promise. Like the French, it recognises rhyme ; like the French, 
it has metres which require syllabic equality ; but unlike the 
French, it also recognises accent or quantity, so far that it 
can dispense with rhyme. This happy combination results 
from a fusion of the old Teutonic metrical system, which de- 
pended upon accent and alliteration, with the French, which 
depended upon syllabic equality and rhyme. And the model 
for such a combination was ready to hand in the Latin hymns 
familiar in church services when a rhyming system was super- 
imposed upon the old form of the hexameter or upon anapestic 
rbythms. The two systems existed side by side in England 
as late as Chaucer, who practically adhered to the French 
doctrine of syllabic equivalence, so many syllables so many 
feet long, after the trisyllabic foot had been well established 
in German poetry, side by side with rhyme. But against the 
influence of Chaucer and French models was the continuous 
current of popular poetry which culminated in Piers Plowman ; 
and in Skelton’s verses one finds that the popular poetry, re- 
taining its freedom of metre governed only by accent, has 
adopted the ornament of rhyme. The chapter upon the 
“Making of English,” in which this point is expounded, is 
perhaps the best in a good book, distinguished, as Professor 
Saintsbury’s work always is, by a vivid pleasure in the 
literature of which he writes, and marred to some extent, as 
usual, by his passion for writing in parenthesis. 


A PARLIAMENTARY POT-POURRI. 

The Inner Life of the House of Commons. By WILLIAM 
Ware. With an Introduction by his Son, and Edited 
with a Preface by Justin McCarrny. London: Unwin. 

| Spacm=veae has any book been so unsuitably named as this. 

-~ When he hears of “ The Inner Life,” the reader becomes 
expectant, and turns the pages eagerly, in the hope that 
somewhere will be found those revelations of political mystery 
which the seductive title seems to promise. It is our duty to 
warn him that his hopes will be utterly disappointed, for it is 
with the outer rather than the inner life of the House of 

Commons from 1860 to 1870 that these volumes are 

concerned. Mr. White was a doorkeeper in the House of 

Commons, and “Our Gallery Correspondent and Lobbyist ” 

—to adopt a detestable word—for the J/lustrated Times. He 

was, we believe, the first of that band of writers who, by copious 

application of personalities, and by reckless imputations of 
mean motives, have done more even than members of the 

House of Commons themselves to dissipate the time-honoured 

tradition that the “best club in the world” contained 


and National Observer. 


& considerable proportion of educated men, who were 
eloquent, thoughtful, conscientious, and worthy guardians 
of a great trust. In reading Mr. White’s fugitive deserip- 
tions of seenes in the House, of the oratorical methods, the 
personal appearance, the enunciation, and the superficial 
qualities of various members, it is essentially necessary to 
remember that they were fugitive, that they were written to 
the order of a newspaper, and that they were offered to the 
publie once a week only, between 1860 and 1870. Remember- 
ing this, we are disposed to say that Mr. White, without 
models to follow, was at least as complete a master of a shallow 
art as any of lis successors. But a weekly paper is one thing 
and a book is, or ought to be, quite another. It was of small 
account that Mr. White, at intervals of twelve months or 
more, regaled his readers over and over again with the rather 
impolite observations which he was pleased to consider applic- 
able to the speeches of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton ; but, in a book 
supposed to be edited by no less a person than the author of 
The History of Our Own Times, the reiteration of these 
observations becomes monotonous. In short, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the editor’s work has been ill done, 
and that Mr. McCarthy might, without loss to the public, 
have devoted to care in selection of passages some of the time 
which was expended upon nineteen pages of very indifferent 
preface. 

No doubt the files of the ///ustrated 7'imes, which seems to 
have been swallowed in due course by the all-devouring ///us- 
trated London News, would prove to a patient investigator that 
Mr. White made some unhappy prophecies concerning the 
future in politics of the men who were new to the House of 
Commons in his day. His happy prophecies alone are recorded 
here, and if it were possible to believe that they were never 
counterbalanced by auguries which went wrong, it would be 
necessary to put Mr. White down as a remarkably shrewd and 
farseeing judge of political ability in embryo. Certainly, on 
more than one occasion, and notably in reference to the present 
Duke of Devonshire, he had the wisdom to run counter to the 
popular and ignorant view, and to form the judgment which 
experience has shown to be just.. There are other instances of 
this keen insight into character and capacity, but the example 
just given will suffice. The real objection to Mr. White's 
papers, for we must not speak of his “ book,” is the bitter 
prejudice and animosity to Conservatism and to Conservatives 
which animated his mind. The gossiping annalist had every 
right to hold to his political principles ; but it was unneces- 
sary for him to be always proclaiming them by the vilification 
of his opponents. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A Drama in Dregs. By the Hon. Coratre Giryn. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

rINHE first act of Miss Glyn’s nove! in dramatic form is un- 

questionably the most interesting and best written. It 
brings us more in contact with the vivid realities of life, and 
seems to promise a robuster development than the quiet 
philosophizing of the after-pages. But if a certain sense of 
disappointment takes possession of us on that account, there 
are many good things to compensate one for it. For the most 
part the dialogue is witty and entertaining—besides being 
shrewd and observant—and if a shadow of dulness occasionally 
steals over the page, it must be put down to our masculine 
inability to appreciate all the aspirations of the New Woman. 
The curtain is raised on an amusing little scene in a publisher’s 
office. Gerald, a young author, fresh from Oxford, has called 
to inquire about the fate of his MS. He listens in rapture to 
the eulogium bestowed upon his work by the man of business, 
who winds up by explaining that it is so idyllic and cultured 
that the marketable value is nz, and finally recommends him 
to live, gain experience of the world, and then write a realistic 
novel, which he will be glad to publish. The disconsolate 
author falls in with a Greek artist of his acquaintance, who is 
well versed in iniquity, and fully endorses the publisher's 
opinion. “The age,” he says, “has need of fresh sensations’ 
fresh vices.... To the artist it says, ‘Paint us the body 
naked.’ To the author it says, ‘Paint us the soul naked.’ 
To both it says, ‘Initiate us into all the mysteries of 
strange sins, and scarlet temptations, so only shall we in 
requital give you fame!’” Gerald is determined to make 
money to save his father’s estate from the hammer, and the 
result of a six months’ deliberate dissipation is A Drama in 
Dregs, which runs through several editions. The luckless 
young man is not much the better for this venture. His 
publisher makes a good thing out of it, but he hardly receives 
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Fate, however, has another blow in store for him. He is 
wrongly suspected of a forgery, and has to fly the country. 
Although the sequel to these events is contained in the 
remaining two acts, there is not much to tell in the way of 
incident. Gerald writes a book of a better kind under a nom 
de querre, which makes a great sensation, and eventually he is 
cleared of all suspicion relating to the crime, and returns to 
England. The interest here is of a purely ethical character, 
and the story ends with a scene between mother and son, in 
which the latter steadily refuses to visit his home and forgive 
his father for having disbelieved in his innocence. But the 
mother persuades him at length, by adjuring him not to for- 
swear the noble teaching of his own last-written book, to 
pardon the contrite parent. Miss Glyn is a courageous writer, 
and detests beating about the bush. We have seldom read 
a novel in which modern foibles are more happily epitomised. 
Mr. Peters. Sands 
& Co. 


By RiecarDo StepHens. London: Bliss, 


There is a good deal to be said in favour of this novel. It 
is well got up, and printed in large type, and it runs to 
some four hundred pages, so that the most querulous reader 
can hardly complain that he does not get enough for his money. 
Mr. Stephens is not of those who husband their resources : he 
is prodigal of invention, and there is sufticient material here to 
furnish forth two or three novels of the customary type. 
The book is of an old-fashioned class, but more than com- 
monly readable. The hero, who gives his name to the story, 
is melodramatic and unreal ; but among the crowd of characters 
there are several not unworthy of a niche in the memory. The 
author handles a complicated plot without confusion, if 
without any very convincing realism. His most irritating 
feature is an excess of “dramatic irony.” ‘There is perhaps a 
little too much of everything in this portly volume, but it makes 
easier reading than many books of less than half its size. 


The Love of an Obsolete Woman. Chronicled by Herself: 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 

The writer of this curious little book has produced a long- 
drawn analysis of emotion, which no doubt many will con- 
demn at first sight as having a most immoral tendency. It is 
the story of a womans love—for a married man—not remark- 
able in itself nor adorned with any grace of style. Yet it is 
worth a short notice from a certain appearance of genuineness 
in the telling; it might well be the history of a woman’s inmost 
heart laid bare to the world. There is a good deal of pathos in 
it, and the character of the man is drawn with considerable 
power. But for a whole book—even though it does not reach 
toa hundred and fifty pages—the motive is insutticient ; and 
it does not make particularly pleasant reading. 


His Daughter. By =. 


Beeman. 


ALDEN. London: Neville 

Mr. Alden has a certain reputation as a humourist, and can 
spin magazine stories of American life that are amusing by 
virtue of a pleasant faculty for exaggeration. In His Daughter 
he attempts a more serious vein, but achieves, unfortunately, 
only a partial success. There is one character in the book— 
Silas G. Hoskins—who holds the reader's sympathies from 
first to last. He is an engine-driver from Milwaukee, and Mr. 
Alden has shown us before that he can make good use in 
fiction of American engine-drivers. But his daughter, from 
whom the story derives its name, is singularly unconvincing, 
and Fairchild, who ultimately marries her, after she has jilted 
him in the most barefaced manner, is the mere shadow of a 


prig. The end comes upon the reader with a shock of sur- 
prise ; it seems that Mr. Alden wearied of his story, and 


clapped upon it a conventional conclusion hurriedly, to be rid 
of an unwelcome business. In spite of this, however, the book 
is distinctly readable. Both in manner and scene—the action 
takes place in Venice and Milan—it is apt to recall 
some of Mr. Howells’s work, which is to say that it is well 
written, with a certain sense of style. Mr. Alden might have 
made a good novel out of his material; he has chosen to 
give us a passable volume of the “ New Vagabond Library.” 
Essentially Human. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 

There is a lack of restraint about Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s new 

book. Certainly no one but a woman would have drawn such 


By Annie THoMAs. 


a character as Mrs. Chudleigh, the widow of fifty years or so 
who wishes to marry a brilliant young dramatist, quite so 
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enough himself to pay for his new and expensive mode of life. 
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cruelly. The poor lady is intended so obviously to inspire 
loathing and contempt that she ends by rather engaging our 
compassion. The other characters in the book are of smal] 
account, but there is a love story, which ends happily after the 
customary difficulties are surmounted: there are no gross 
violations of either propriety or probability ; and the writing 
is adequate to the occasion. There are rather a large number 
of mistakes in spelling, due probably to carelessness in proof- 
correcting, and when the hero is dismissed, for the time, by 
the heroine’s father, he should find something better to say 
than “'This is your definitive, Sir Robert!” For the rest, the 
book is quite harmless, and, in some degree, interesting. 

Paul's Stepmother. By Lady TrovsripeGe. London: Grant 

Richards. 

Equally harmless is Paul's Stepmother, but we fear that few 
will tind it even moderately interesting. Lady Troubridge has 
a very commonplace story to tell, and she has no notion of 
telling it in an engaging manner. oor Roderick, which 
occupies the second half of the book, is, if possible, feebler 
than its predecessor. In common with many excellent ladies, 
the author is sadly deticient in sense of proportion, and freely 
inserts long and garrulous conversations that have no particular 
bearing on the plot. The volume is nicely printed, and got up 
in admirable taste, but why these two stories (which are below 
the level of the most ordinary magazine fiction) should make 
their appearance between boards, in the outward semblance of 
a book, we have not the remotest idea. 
Craiktrees. London : 

Mr. Dyke opens his novel gallantly with a misprint 
(“quarelled ”) on the first page, and later on returns to the 
charge with “proprieter” and “ominiously” and the re- 
markable sentence, “ Let he who has loved fill the blank.” 
These are small matters, but it is possible that we owe to Mr. 
Dyke’s weakness in English the fact that this novel holds more 
dialect to the square inch than any book we remember to have 
read. For all that, it is really a good story, and the dialect, 
which appears to be Northumbrian, may, for all we know, be 
accurate enough. Crarktrees well-drawn 
characters—notably the brothers Jos and Batty Hammel—and 
not a few amusing scenes of northern country life, among 
which we may mention the fair at Highburn, and the account 
of the sale of Eastholm by auction. The author has a fondness 
for writing very short paragraphs, which gives something of a 
choppy air to the book, but in spite of this and of the super- 
abundance of dialect he has contrived to write a novel that 
is never dull from start to finish. 


By Watson Dyke. T. Fisher Unwin. 


contains some 


John Armiger’s Revenge. By P. Hay Hunter. Edinburgh 
and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. . 

A quiet and unassuming style, underneath which the lamp 
of truth may burn ever so brightly, is apt to be overlooked in 
this age of vulgar push and clamorous advertisement. By such 
modest traits is Mr. Hunter’s work distinguished, and if John 
Armiger’s Revenge is lost amid the immense output of Scotch 
fiction, there will doubtless be some at least who will recognise 
in its pages the praiseworthy aspirations of the author in the 
direction of true art. The story contains one of those quiet 
studies of Scotch life, intimately bound up with the presbytery, 
in which fidelity of portraiture tinds a larger share than sensa- 
tional incident. John Armiger is a retiring young man of 
studious habits, who, having felt a decided “ call,” has entered 
the Church in preference to adopting the pastoral employment 
of his ancestors. No minister of the kirk, apparently, ever 
succeeds in wholly pleasing his parishioners ; but John, in 
spite of oratorical deficiencies, is a very lovable person, and 
soon wins the hearts of his flock. The particular heart, however, 
which he is bent upon winning is stolen away from him by the 
incumbent of a neighbouring parish ; and hence the revengeful 
feelings indicated on the title-page. A splendid opportunity 
for recrimination is afforded by the moral backslidings of 
John’s successful rival. Whispered scandal grows into open 
accusation, and the unfortunate husband of the woman who 
jilted John is summoned to answer for his misdeeds before the 
Presbytery. The verdict goes against him, and he appeals to 
a higher tribuna] with no better resujt. Finally, the case comes 
before the General Assembly, the supreme ecclesiastical court, 
to which, by a strange coincidence, John is appointed a com- 
missioner for his district. He is thereby called upon to sit in 
judgment on his enemy, and a chance of requital, such as is 
rarely vouchsafed to man in this world of injustice, is placed in 
his hands. The manner of the revenge, and the sudden 
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development of a hidden power of eloquence, are incidents that 
may be left to Mr. Hunter to tell in his own simple words. 
The characteristics of the book are its reserve and its strength ; 
the fidelity to nature, and the absence of straining after effect. 


A Full Confession. By F.C. Patties. London: A. Constable 
& Co. 

Without any higher aim than that of amusing the railway 
traveller for half-an-hour, Mr. Philips has produced a readable 
little story, issued by Messrs. Constable in a very striking 
garb. The reader's expectations are roused to an unnecessarily 
high pitch at the commencement of the narrative. “ Yes, 
whatever faults 1 may disclose in this faithful autobiography,” 
remarks the heroine, “dulness will not be one of them. You 
may call me names, you may say | was immodest and improper, 
but at least you cannot accuse me of inflicting on you a placid 
chronicle of nothing particular. The events I have to record 
happened a long time ago, and I have seen and heard of much 
in the meanwhile ; yet I never heard of a history like my own— 
never one approaching it.” This is distinctly a promise of 
something quite out of the ordinary, and one cannot help 
feeling a sense of disappointment as each succeeding page, in 
spite of its unflagging brightness, fails to reveal the expected 
sensation. The plot concerns the adventures of an English 
girl who elopes from a French boarding-school with a strange 
young man, flies with him to Paris, and after a suspicious sort 
of marriage loses sight of him altogether during a scrimmage 
ina café chantant. What befalls her afterwards must be left 
for Mr. Philips to relate. The story might have been made to 
sound more plausible, although its improbabilities are not of 
a startling nature, but it is always entertaining. 


Only a Flirt. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetryy. London: F. V. 
“White & Co. 

Mrs. Jocelyn’s story is of the conventional yellow-back type 
glorified into a green cover and written almost exclusively in the 
indicative mood. The most reprehensible flirtations are those 
with the English grammar, and the conversations of well-bred 
people contain many unconscious pieces of syntactical realism. 


The Eyeof Istar. By Witttam Le Queux. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 

The chief merit of Mr. Le Queux’s new story of adventure 
and hairbreadth escape is its careful Eastern colouring, which 
must have involved a considerable amount of labour, in spite 
of the author’s acquaintance with much that he describes. 
The infusion of a little humour, on the other hand, would have 
been a great relief from the constant element of blood-curdling 
horrors and perilous undertakings, with which this imaginative 
volume is filled to the core. The tale is supposed to be related 
by an Arab, who, on account of a mysterious mark burnt into 
his breast as if by a hot iron, is sent off by a sultan’s daughter, 
who is branded with the same sign, in quest of the Land of 
the No Return, where a solution of the enigma is supposed to 
await him. After a sequence of disagreeable adventures, any 
one of which would have deterred a Stanley ora Livingstone 
from advancing a step further, the plucky Arab discovers the 
Rock of the Great Sin, where an entrance to the country with 
the disagreeably suggestive name is believed to exist. The 
prospect of finding it, however, seems very blank, until Mr. 
Le Queux’s fertile invention comes to the rescue, and a kindly 
whirlpool sucks the hardy explorer down to the desired entry. 
It would be unfair to disclose the mystery of the Mark of the 
Asps, and those who are desirous of unravelling it must under- 
take the excursion to the Land of No Return under the gu id- 
ance of its resourceful creator. 


Jinny Blake. By Hannan Lynew. London: J. M. Dent & 
Co. 

It is evident enough that Miss Lynch has a sincere admira- 
tion for the novels of Mr. George Meredith. This is all very 
well in itself, but it isa pity that her admiration should be 
permitted to stunt her originality, for Miss Lynch shows 
signs of real power, and has a certain insight into character. 
As matters stand, we are annoyed by a constant effort to 
speak in the language of the master. Miss Blake “ laughed 
heartily, then caught gravity by the heel.” Colonel O'Malley 
“kicks his heels in the ante-room of inspiration,” and, again, 
“lifts an astonished lid.” Lady Jewsbury “stared with her 
fork in the air, and her eyebrows took a dejected peak of pro- 
test.” Scores of such phrases are scattered through the book. 
and annoy us by their persistent aping of another manner. 
And not only this, but the very characters themselves 
are, at the best, skilful blends of types selected from Mr. 
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Meredith’s works. Miss Blake herself is Diana of the Cross- 
ways, almost undiluted. About her father there hangs a 
suspicion of One of Our Conquerors. John Trowbridge is 
Redworth, with perhaps a touch of Vernon Whitford. Colonel 
O'Malley might have stepped out of Sandra Belloni. 
Mr. Digby Long again is a faint copy of the starched 
Meredithian prig. And, worst of all, Miss Lynch has 
attempted to draw a schoolboy after the model of young Cross- 
jay Patterne, and has produced a most distressing monstrosity. 
Yet, in spite of all this, /inny Blake is a readable and inte- 
resting novel. Unlike most imitators, Miss Lynch has con- 
trived to catch something of the spirit of her original, and 
there is real vitality about her work. The Spanish characters 
are her own, and they are not the worst ; and her Spanish 
scenes are described as by one who knows the country. To 
those who do not know Mr. Meredith’s works the novel will 
probably be welcome: for those who do the flavour will be 
somewhat spoiled. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S “CYPRIAN,.” 

Cyprian: His Life, his Times, his Work. By Epwarp 

Waite Benson, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Archbishop of 

Canterbury. London: Macmillan. 
| eee every point of view, this work is one of the 

highest interest and value. It is the last utterance of 
one of the most gifted and attractive of English ecclesiasts 
in the present century. Although it cannot be compared as a 
biography with such treatises as Stephens’s Life of St. John 
Chrysostom, it gives to theological literature far the best, the 
most profound, and the most sympathetic study which has yet 
been attempted of the mind, the methods, and the times of the 
Bishop of Carthage, who in the fourth century was the 
greatest administrator and statesman in the western world. 
Notwithstanding the peculiarities (partly Thucydidean and 
partly Carlylean) which occasionally disfigure its style, it is 
on the whole a masterpiece of sustained eloquence, replete 
with brilliant epigram and antithesis, and informed by wide, 
if somewhat unsystematic, knowledge. It is a revelation of 
the character, not only of St. Cyprian, but also of Archbishop 
Benson himself, and of the meaning of many things in his 
episcopal career which perplexed students of his history before 
they were furnished with the key. Finally, it is at all times 
intensely practical, and bears directly on the solution of some 
vexed theological problems of this day. 

The work is not free from defects both of form and of 
matter. The compression of style which the author learned 
from Thucydides frequently degenerates into obscurity. 
Matter that might well have been thrown into the text finds 
its way into the excursus, and the contrary process is exempli- 
fied. Again, while every page of the work bears witness to 
the surprising breadth of the Archbishop’s research, there is 
many a curious Azatus in his lists of authorities, or at least 
in the use that he makes of them. 

In dealing with Ritschl’s work he confines his attention 
almost exclusively to its controversial value in relation to the 
unsound theory of German Protestantism that the idea of a 
visible Catholic Church was unknown to primitive Christianity, 
and that St. Cyprian was largely responsible for the creation 
of the figment. Equally little does he seem to have been 
in touch with the post-Ritschl literature which ends with 
Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte. Then, it was surely superfluous 
at this time of day to refute once again Shepherd’s disas- 
trous attempt, nearly half a century ago, to prove the 
Cyprianic treatises a forgery. 

But when all that criticism can urge has been said the 
sterling merits of Archbishop Benson’s book remain. Nothing 
more brilliant and pathetic than his,account of St. Cyprian’s 
martyrdom has been penned in English since Newman wrote 
Callista. His exposure of the fallacies of the hapless Peters 
is complete, and his demonstration of the forged interpolations 
in the treatise De Unitate,on which the Petrine claims in 
current Roman controversy are so largely based, is merciless 
and conclusive. The theory of the Catholic Church which St. 
Cyprian held is paraphrased by the Archbishop in a passage 
which offers such a favourable illustration of his style that 
we shall quote it in extenso (page 196)— 

The divine reality of such their unity had been taught especially in 
the respective charges of the Lord to Peter and to the Twelve. The 
authority and power committed is the same to each several apostle. But 
for the sake of showing that many apostles did not make many churches, 
but one only, therefore the first declaration of the foundation of a uni- 
verzal church is couched in language addressed to one only—S. Peter, 
me that one occasion the words are to one, but the meaning is for ever to 
ail, 
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The parts of the work which possess most present-day im- 
portance are those which relate to rebaptism and the restoration 
of the lapsed, in regard to both of which Archbishop Benson 
applies his attractive although scientifically incomplete theory, 
that “the business of history is not to be reviving blots 
which have faded from the world’s mind, but to mark and trace 
all life which ever was true, and all truth which ever lives.” 
His account of the baptismal controversy exhibits his dialectic 
and expository powers at their best. The chapters De /apsis 
are too deeply intersected with excursus. But both portions of 
the work will repay careful consideration in view of the 
recrudescence of the old controversies as to lay baptism and 
the remarriage of divorced persons. 


A HERO-KING. 
Robert the Bruce and the Struggle for Scottish Independence. 


By Sir Herpert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. Heroes of the 
Nations Series. London: Putnam. 


: HE excellent series to which this volume belongs takes a 

wide survey of time and space, and imposes no narrow 
meaning either upon the title “‘ Hero” or the term “ Nation.” 
Its subjects are of as diverse quality as Hannibal and Joan of 
Arc, Henry the Navigator and John Wyclif, Judas Macca- 
beus and Lorenzo the Magnificent. Evidently the names are, 
for the more part, those of men who stand out prominently in 
the history of their nation without being in any large sense 
national heroes. Sometimes, indeed, the existence of the 
nation is not clearly indicated, and at other times we suspect 
it of being in the dilemma of the gentleman who was in two 
places at once. Thus it would be difficult to say of what 
nation Columbus is the hero; and even if we “allow” the 
existence of an American nation “ before the war ” (or since) 
we are still left to wonder how the national heart goes out at 
the same time—for it must needs go in different directions— 
to General Robert Lee and Ulysses 8. Grant. 

We have no wish, however, to insist upon these criticisms, 
except in so far as they help to bring out the point that 
Robert the Bruce, at all events,in a very remarkable way, 
is both a national hero and the hero of nationality. He 
was at once the greatest fighting captain and the wisest 
king of his country, its vindicator against hopeless odds, 
and almost the creator of that sentiment of Scottish 
nationality, which he is usually supposed merely to have 
rallied and led, but which was indeed his best gift to the 
people which he rescued and reigned over. The old way of 
writing history gave little chance of recognition to merits such 
as the last, for the reason that it saw no possibility of their 
occurring. The story of nations, like the pedigree of indi- 
viduals, was wont to go back to the Trojan War or the 
Flood, attributing to the earliest ages all the character and 
associations of the latest, and for the most part assuming 
that the ethnic, legal, and political conceptions now prevailing 
—in a word, the actual elements of national identity—had 
been effective, and the same throughout the whole course of 
history. The modern manner is to try toaccount for the making 
of a nation as one would for any other passing arrangement 
of this moving world, and even to question in what generation 
or century the national identityis to be considered as having 
first attained its characteristic form and consciousness. With 
regard to this point, Sir Herbert Maxwell says less than we 
could wish, though his very full treatment of the “making 
of Scotland as a territory,” goes far to explain the develop- 
ment of the Scottish nation. A few years before the Norman 
Conquest, Seotland was rather less than a geographical expres- 
sion, the region so named being the seat of at least four 
distinct races. And when the whole area did, in the days of Mal- 
colm Canmore, come under the rule of a sifgle king, the newly- 
united kingdom was politically a most timstable fabric. In fact, 
the differences which separated its component parts from one 
another Were quite as real and effective as those which then, or 
for two centuries afterwards, sepatated North from South 
Britain. At that time there was little reason why a line should 
have been drawn anywhere across this island from east to west, 
dividing into two nations and polities ; and for that matter 
the mefest accident, such as a Marriage or inheritance, might 
have forestalled such partition without anyone having felt that 
one nation was being effaced or that two were being merged. 
Further, it was this very “consolidation” that placed the 
independence of Scotland in dispute by bringing the Scottish 
King into relations of feudal inferiority to the King of 
England on account of certain lands. It was an easy 
transition to the idea that a king who had to do homage 
even for part of his possessions was only a king by allowance ; 
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and in fact the English claim for over-lordship of the whole 
realm of Scotland was put forth repeatedly. before the reign co! 
Longshanks. When that sagacious prince came to the throne, 
what was best and worst in his character alike urged him to 
attempt, not necessarily the subjugation of Scotland, but the 
political unification of the island. Such a consummation, how- 
ever brought about, seemed demanded in order to get rid of a 
state of affairs at once absurd and unsafe. Almost the whole 
political and military power of Scotland was in the hands of 
nobles who were as alien to the soil as Edward himself, who 
owed a double allegiance to him and to the Scottish king, and 
who could only have told to which nation they belonged by 
comparing the respective value of their fiefs in north and 
south, and deciding, if they must needs decide, for the more 
goodly heritage. 

How completely the old families of the north had 
been displaced is shown by the fact that of the thirteen 
claimants to the Scottish crown, only one was in reality 
a Scot. Anything more demoralising than this ambiguous 
position of the northern nobles it were hard to imagine ; 
and indeed the early chapters of Bruce's own life show all too 
plainly the viciousness of the system and the manifold ignom- 
nies to which it prompted men who were something more 
than indifferent honest. Now one gain, and not the least, 
effected by the heroic struggle of Bruce was this, that when 
the fighting was over, there was no longer any doubt as to the 
nationality and the sympathies of those who were, in that state 
of society, the natural leaders of the people. Not that the 
Norman lords were replaced by Celtic chiefs or Saxon earls, 
but that Norman and Saxon and Celt now for the first time 
found that they had merged their racial differences in a 
common devotion to the cause and the country for which 
all had suffered and made sacrifices. It was for Scotland that 
the struggle had been maintained, so the name of Scot 
became accepted by all; and as brother Scots they have been 
known since, both at home and throughout the world. 
In later times Scotland saw more evil days and under- 
went more cruel oppression than ever Edward I. inflicted. 
The immediate consequences of Flodden were more disastrous 
than those of Bannockburn had been glorious. But when those 
worst hours of trialeame they came toa people who were well- 
furnished with the motives for reaction and endurance, who 
were strong in the pride of an honourable past, and in whose 
hearts there burned a steady flame of nationality which a hun- 
dred Floddens would have left unquenched. It is this ethical 
consolidation of his people, rather than the precarious restitution 
of political autonomy, or the winning of many battles—which 
may be unprofitable enough exploits—that gives to Robert th: 
Bruce his first and best claim—and he has many others—to 
rank as the Hero of his nation. 

Yet the battles are by no means to be left unread, and we 
specially commend this new and latest account of them even 
to the philosopher, who usually treats battles with indifference. 
For the rest, the book is so entirely satisfactory both as a lift 
of Bruce anda history of his epoch, it is so judiciously planned 
and so successfuly executed, that instead of praising it 
more at large we shall merely congratulate its learned and 
versatile author upon the most substantial contribution he 
has yet made to the literature of his country and to his own 
reputation as a student. The book should have a great vogue, 
especially north of the Tweed. We are, accordingly, the more 
pleased to note that it is dedicated, by gracious permission, 
to the present Earl of Carrick, more widely known and 
esteemed as H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 
A History Srom the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
LarrpD CLowEs, assisted by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, 
Captain Manan, Mr. H. W. Witson, Mr. THEopore 
Roosevett, Mr. E. Fraser, etc. London : Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 
HIS is an ambitious book. Mr. Laird Clowes’s design is 
to write the splendid naval history of this country, a 
subject which has never yet been treated as a whole. Profes- 
sional historians are almost necessarily landsmen. To this fact 
is probably due the neglect of naval history by men of letters 
who have chronicled the annals of Britain. On the other 
hand few naval officers have been men of letters. A stirring 
and active profession, the want of library space on board ship, 
and the antipathy of men of action to sedentary labour, are 
causes sufficient to account for the gap in our history of naval 
affairs. Even the Universities are not yet awake to ihe 
neglect of this rich field for investigation. At Oxford the 
History Schools concern themselves mainly with -terrestria 
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affairs. Mr. Laird Clowes has now produced the first instal- 
ment of a monumental work which bids fair to remove the 
reproach that rests upon our naval literature. In the volume 
now under consideration the archeology of the subject fills a 
larger space than the philosophy. It is therefore impossible 
it present to offer any opinion as to how the author and his 
assistants will complete their colossal task. All that can be said 
is that the work promises well. We are taken from the time 
{ the early Britons to the campaign of the Spanish Armada 
ind the close of the Elizabethan era. Almost every page gives 
-vidence of careful study and intelligent research. In the 
varly periods of our naval history there is little room for philo- 
sophie generalisation of the kind to which Captain Mahan has 
vecustomed us, and accordingly we are not disappointed if 
the narrative takes the form of a chronicle of events and facts. 
The Elizabethan era, however, supplies materials in such variety 
and quantity that it is, perhaps, somewhat surprising that 
Mr. Clowes should content himself with a mere compilation of 
the State papers which have been given to the world by the 
Navy Records Society. Professor Laughton’s works on the 
period of the Spanish Armada will still retain their authority, 
for Mr. Laird Clowes frankly admits the “great debt ” due 
both to them and to Captain Duro’s writings dealing with 
the same eventful time. 

Mr. Laird Clowes’s description of the general plan of his 
work had better be given in his own words :— 

And as to the scope and plan of the work I determined, if possible, 
to attempt the difficult task of combining some proportion of the various 
qualities which, as above noted, have rendered the works of James, 
Nicolas, and Mahan, each in its own way, peculiarly acceptable. This 
scheme involved the separation of the civil and the military history of 
the Navy, as Nicolas has separated them, and the full treatment of both ; 
be recourse on every possible occasion to first-hand and official sources 
of information, after the example set by James and by Nicolas; the 
pointing of such broad lessons as seem to be plainly taught by the events 
of the past, and to be applicable to the events of time to come, after the 
tashion begun by Mahan and Colomb; and, finally, the scrupulous sup- 
pression of international or personal prejudice. The importance, as a 
factor in the building up of the Empire, of maritime discovery, and its 
utimate association with the Royal Navy, obliged me to enlarge the 
scheme, so as to include special chapters dealing with that also. And, 
for convenience, I determined to break up the general story into parts, 

Thus digested, the plan of the History stands as follows:—The work 
s divided into fifteen historical sections, each of which corresponds either 
vith the duration of a dynasty or a political period, or with the endur- 
ince of a great war. ‘The first section (Chapters L-III.) covers the 
period previous to 1066 ; the second section, the Norman Age—1066-1154 ; 
the third section, the Angevin Age—1154-1399; the fourth section, the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist Age—1309-1485 ; the fifth section, the Tudor Age 
—1485-1603; the sixth section, the first Stuart Age—1603-1649; the 
seventh section, the time of the Commonwealth—1649-1660 ; the eighth 
section, the age of the Restoration and the Revolution—1660-1714; the 
ninth section, the early Hanoverian Age—1714-1763; the tenth section, 
the period of American Revolution—1763-1793; the eleventh section, 
the wars of the French Revolution—1793-1802 ; the twelfth section, the 
Napoleonic and American wars—1802-1815 ; the thirteenth section, the 
period from 1815 to the building of the first ironclads in 1856; and the 
fourteenth and last section, the period since 1856. 

The present volume deals only with the first five sections 
into which the whole work is to be divided. The four chapters 
on early voyages and discoveries, contributed by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, should be read as a consecutive whole. Sir Clements 
Markham’s chapter on the voyages and discoveries in the 
period 1485-1603 includes the Guinea voyages of Cabot, 
Hawkyns, Willoughby, Drake, Oxenham, and Frobisher. Al- 
most every important voyage of discovery led to the establish- 
ment of a lucrative trade, and we find in this era the crys- 
tallisation of the British love of adventure combined with 
profit, which excites the envy of rivals who have developed 
similar tastes a little late in the day. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, printed, and produced, and, when completed, should 
reflect lasting credit upon the names of those who have com- 
bined to produce it. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Machiavelli. The Romanes Lecture, 1897. By the Right Hon. 
JoHN Mortey, M.P. London: Macmillan. 

j ene reputations have experienced greater vicissitudes than 

that of Machiavelli. Within fifty years of his death “ his 
name had become a byword and a proverb.” “His book was 
denounced as written with the very fingers of Satan himself.” 
But the inscription which the extravagance of modern reaction 
has set over his tomb runs, Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. 
Dante's fame, said Voltaire, was secure because nobody read 
him ; so, conversely, the animosity to Machiavelli grew because 
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“men reproached, confuted and cursed, but never read.” His 
system, that all other considerations must give way to reasons 
of State, had the merit of simplicity ; and the interest in him 
survives because he “ represents certain living forces in our 
actual world.” Science, with its survival of the fittest, has 
done him an unconscious service. 


The Dolmens of Ireland. By WitutaM CopeLaNp Bortase. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

In these three magnificent volumes, profusely illustrated 
with drawings, maps, and plans, and two coloured plates, Mr. 
Borlase has collected the results of ten years’ exploration 
among the pre-historic antiquities of Ireland. A Cornishman 
by birth, and a descendant of the Dr. Borlase whose book on 
the antiquities of his native county is “a classic amongst works 
on Archeology,” he was led by natural taste and early associa- 
tions to the study of ancient monuments. It was from Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller that the suggestion came that he should extend 
his researches to Ireland, where Celtic remains—if Celtic they 
are, for Mr. Borlase follows the modern tendency to decelticize— 
are more abundant than even in Cornwall. Mr. Borlase 
acknowledges his indebtedness to many sources of information; 
but it is certain that no previous book has been conceived on so 
generous a scale, 


Gabriele von Biilow. A Memoir, compiled from the Family 
Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children. 
Translated by CLara Nonptincer. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

This memoir consists chiefly of correspondence between 
Gabriele von Biilow and her husband, with various other 
letters from distinguished persons and a connecting narrative. 
The book was at first intended merely as a memorial “of a 
charming woman for her relatives, friends, and descendants.” 
But the high position which she occupied brought her into 
close contact with events which have an interest for a wider 
public. A younger daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt, she 
became engaged to Heinrich von Biilow in 1816, and married 
him in 1821. From 1827 to 1841 her husband was the Prussian 
representative at the Court of St. James’s, and “ played a pro- 
minent part in the conferences held in London for the settle- 
ment of Belgian affairs.” In 1842 he was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but his mind gave way under the strain of 
political anxieties, and he died in 1846. Gabriele von Biilow 
survived her husband for forty years. 


Pen and Pencil in Parliament. By Harry Furniss. 
London: Sampson Low. 

Everyone knows Mr. Furniss’s Parliamentary sketches, and 
will be glad to see them published in a permanent form. The 
drawings in this collection begin with the Session of 1893, and 
were made, with a few exceptions, after the unfortunate 
rupture which robbed Punch of one of its most attractive 
features. Mr. Gladstone has always been Mr. Furniss’s best 
study, and his retirement half-way through the book leaves a 
gap not easily filled in Mr. Furniss’s gallery. But throughout 
we miss nothing of the old sense of humour, the breadth of 
treatment, and the mechanical dexterity to which we are 
accustomed. It is curious to find Mr. Furniss, of all people, 
regretting that modern taste no longer tolerates the licence of 
a Gilray or a Rowlandson. 


The Mission of St. Augustine to England, according to the 
original documents. Edited by ArtHuR JAMES Mason, 
D.bD. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

This “ Handbook for the Thirteenth Centenary ” was written 
at the request of the Jate Archbishop of Canterbury. He not 
only suggested the scheme of the book, but he planned it out 
in detail. “It was to consist of a ‘complete collection of 
authentic documents bearing on Augustine’s coming,’ transla- 
tions, with the Latin close beside and footnotes.” The 
documents were to be accompanied by “ investigations on the 
spot, geographic and hydrographic,” and by “ essays short and 
few showing the bearing of events on the late controversy.” 
The whole was to place “the real argument between us and 
Rome on a clear footing.” In everything the investigation of 
truth rather than a controversial victory was to be the chief 
aim. These lines Canon Mason has tried to follow out, with 
the more scrupulous care that the book cannot now receive 
the Archbishop’s approval. 

Rameaws Nephew. A Translation from Diderot’s autegraphic 
Text. By Syitvra Marcaret Hitt. London : Longmans. 


“ Rameau’s Nephew,” wrote Carlyle, “ may pass for decidedly 
the best of all Diderot’s compositions.” The book has had a 
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strange history, and Carlyle never saw a genuine version. 
Written about the year 1770, it was known for many years 
only through the medium of Goethe's translation. In 1821 
Saur retranslated Goethe’s translation into French, only to be 
supplanted almost immediately by Briére with a garbled 
version of Diderot’s original MS. Briere held the field until 
1884, when M. Tourneux published an edition founded upon a 
copy which he had unearthed in St. Petersburg. It was not 
until 1890 that Diderot’s “ autographic” text, from which the 
present translation is made, was brought to light. These facts 
are set out in the translator's introduction, with a résumé of 
Mr. John Morley’s criticism taken from the chapter on 
Rameau in his Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By JoHN CHARLES 
Tarver. London: A. Constable & Co. 

As his title implies, Mr. Tarver takes a broad view of the 
relationship between schoolmaster and pupil. The school- 
master is not merely a machine for imparting knowledge, but 
is a person who for some ten years of a boy’s life stands to him 
in the place of a parent, charged with all a parent’s duties and 
responsibilities. Moreover, his wider experience gives him, 
Mr. Tarver thinks, an insight into boyish character which no 
individual parent can possibly possess. There will, conse- 
quently, always be a friction between schoolmasters and parents, 
until the parent is willing to concede to the schoolmaster the 
same freedom from interferenee which he allows already to his 
lawyer or his medical man. It is impossible here even to 
enumerate all the subjects upon which Mr. Tarver touches in 
his thirty papers. Roughly speaking, his theory of education 
is based on the conviction that “ nothing or everything is worth 
knowing.” What is taught is nothing: the process of learning 
is everything. 


Waste and Repair in Modern Life. 
London : John Murray. 


‘These essays have been written at frequent intervals during 
the past ten years, with the object of arousing in the minds of 
intelligent people some desire to become acquainted with the 
important details of sanitary science. Sanitary legislation 
began with the passing of the Public Health Act in 1848. In 
i875 a comprehensive measure was passed, which has been 
supplemented by various later Acts, with the result that, in 
Dr. Roose’s opinion, improved administration of existing 
statutes is more necessary at the present moment than further 
legislation. But the activity of the State does not relieve the 
individual from responsibility ; “* Rules for personal hygiene 

. are not to be deemed superfluous because many of the 
conditions of life are regulated by local authorities.” 


By Rogson Roose, M.D. 


The Blight of Respectability. By GEoFFREY Mortimer. Lon- 
don: The University Press. 

If there are some persons who make a fetish of “ respect- 
ability,” there are others who find in the term a useful gene- 
ralisation for all the qualities they dislike and the opinions 
with which they disagree. Mr. Mortimer belongs to this latter 
class. With him “respectability” stands at one time for 
gentility, conventionality ; it is “largely a growth of the 
Calvinistic theory of submission and poorness of spirit.” At 
another he speaks of a phase of “respectability” which is 
represented by “ side,’ “ bounce,” and self-assertiveness. In 
short, there is no defect of manners or morals for which “ re- 
spectability ” is not responsible. “ Defiance of respectability is 
the beginning and end of social progress.” Probably it is 
respectable to have a respect for the commonplace rules of 
grammar ; otherwise Mr. Mortimer would not have written, 
“ Respectability ! who has it not cursed and perverted at some 
time in his life?” 


Cabot’s Discovery of North America. 
London : Macqueen. 

Mr. Weare has made a useful contribution to the celebra- 
tion of the fourth centenary of the discovery of America, which 
falls this year. He gives us in a few chapters all that is known 
or conjectured about the lives of the Cabots, and has added 
three appendices, containing Plato's story of the lost island 
of Atlantis, the Bull of Pope Alexander VI. which conferred 
all newly-discovered lands upon the Spanish and Portuguese ; 
and an account of the collectors of the Bristol customs. In 
his introduction Mr. Weare reviews the early, unscientific 
notions as to what lay beyond the boundaries of the known 
world. Neither Cabot himself, nor Columbus, had any idea 
that he was discovering a new continent ; nor can the whole 
credit of the discovery be justly assigned to one man. 


By G. E. Weare. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the National Review the first place, after the capable 
and workmanlike episodes of the month, is given to Sir George 
Clarke for an estimate of the conditions which will determine 
the character of the next naval war. He denies that our 
position is prejudiced by the Declaration of Paris, which forbids 
privateering and extends protection to an enemy’s merchan- 
dise, except contraband of war, carried under a neutral flag. 
A class of official privateers-men may easily be created to take 
the place of their unofficial predecessors, and no adequate 
provision could be made for the transfer of the carrying trade 
from English ships to those of a neutral Power. The most 
interesting point in Mr. H. W. Wilson’s “ Downfall of Greece ” 
is the criticism which he brings to bear upon the action of the 
Greek Fleet during the war. Throughout it has made nothing 
but mistakes. With undisputed command of the sea it 
should have struck at Edhem’s communications, which might 
have been threatened at Salonika, Kavala, and Dedeagatch, 
instead of wasting its time and strength upon fruitless bom- 
bardments of Prevesa and Platamona. Mr. MacColl has more 
to say of the organisation of the Academy than of the quality 
of the pictures. Men of talent, he thinks, should be protected 
from such undeserved snubs as the rejection which embittered 
the life of Mr. Alfred Hunt to its close. Among necessary 
reforms are the reduction to two—except in special cases—of 
the number of works any outsider may submit, and the sub- 
mission to the jury of the pictures of the Academicians them- 
selves. Dr. Barry draws a curious parallel between two men 
so unlike, at first sight, as Newman and Renan ; and the Dean 
of Lincoln gives some account of Archbishop Benson’s work 
at Wellington, Lincoln, Truro, and Lambeth. 

In Cosmopolis the inevitable article on the “ Reign of Queen 
Victoria” is contributed by Sir Richard Temple. His chief 
object has been “to portray the sovereign personality of the 
Queen,” though he finds it impossible to separate the greatness 
of the Sovereign from that of the “world-wide Dominion ” 
in which she has found scope for the exercise of her qualities. 
Mr. T. A. Cook writes well about “English and American 
Sports.” Football can hardly be called a sport in America. 
The determination to win at any cost, or at any rate not 
to be beaten, has ruined the best traditions of the game. 
In rowing the Americans have many things to learn, which 
Mr. Lehmann will probably teach them. The Yale crew of 
1896 was as fine a set of men as ever sat in a boat; but, with 
their short scratchy stroke and faulty style, they were no match 
for the best English crews. In athletics proper, on the other 
hand, they have their revenge. Mr. Gosse deals with current 
French literature,and Mr. McColl with the Salons. In the 
foreign section we get both a French and a German view ot 
the Jubilee celebrations. M.de Pressensé sees in the Queen 
the realisation of the best instincts of the people. She sums 
up in herself the history of a splendid past. In the coming 
celebrations the uppérmost thought in the mind of the people 
will be the thought of its own strength. To Herr Barth the 
(Jueen appears to be the perfect representative of constitu- 
tional monarchy, who never makes the mistake of interfering 
in the details of Government. 


Tue FIcTION OF THE WEEK. 
A Story-Teller’s Pack. 
Ries Diary. By Anne Coates. 


3y Frank R. Stockton. Cassell. 
Chatto & Windus. 


The Wooing of May. By Aan Sr. AuByy. White. 
The Way ofa Woman. By L. T. Meapz. White. 


A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marton Crawrorp. Macmillan. 
Major Carlile. By Hartit Foti. Digby Long. 

Two Sinners. By Lity Taicknesse. Downey. 

A Fleeting Show. By G. Beresrorb Firzceracp. Digby, Long. 
Pacific Tales. By Louis Becker. Unwin. 

The Folly of Pen Harrington. By Juitan Stureis. 

stable. 
From the Four Winds. By Joun SrinJony. 


Con- 
Unwin. 
New EpItIons. 

Lost Illusions, by H. pE Bauzac, translated by ELLEN 
MARRIAGE, with a preface by Georce SarntsBury (Dent).— 
The Crowd, a Study of the Popular Mind, by Gustave LE Bon 
(Unwin).—Lives of the Saints, by the Rev. 8. Barinc-GouLpb, 
Vol. III., March (Nimmo).—Life of Queen Vietoria, by M. G. 
Fawcett (W. H. Allen).—Ze Morte d Arther, by Sir THomas 
Matory, Part the Fourth, edited by IsrarL GoLLancz (Dent). 
—The Essays of Michail, Lord of Montaigne, translated by 
Joun Frorto, Vol. I1., edited by Israzt Gottancz (Dent)-— 
Snarleyyow, by Captain Marryart, illustrated by H. R. Muar, 
with an introduction. by Davip Hannay (Macmillan.)} 
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AN OUTPOST OF PROGRESS .. .. JosepH ConraD, 

THE REIGN OF QUBEN VICTORIA .. Rt. ‘Hon. Sir Ricuarp Tempce, G.C.S.I. 
CURRENT FRENCH ara rcamaia a EpMUnNb GosseE. 
GUISKPPE MAZZINI as ° oe -. Fevix Moscweres. 


YHE SALONS va es D. 8. MacCott. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPORTS a .» THEODOR® ANDREA CooK 
THE GLOBE AND THE ISLAND ., ms .» Henry Norman, 





VOYAGEUSES—VI. CYPRES TOSCANS .. .. PavL Bourget. 
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EN GRECE . ~. JEAN MOREAS. 
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POLITISCHES IN DEU TSCHER BELEUCHTUNG “ Iesorvs.” 


LOUIS BECKE'S NEW VOLUME, 


PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Becxe, Author 


f “‘ His Native Wife,” By Reef and Palm,” etc. With Portrait of the 
Author, cloth, gilt top, és. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. From the Writings of Wittiam Waite. Introduction by 
Je sTIN McCaktuy, M.P. 2 vols., cloth, 16s. 

‘We have here preserve] precious photographs of historic scenes and 
a persons. Having spent his days and nights with Addison and 
other classics in the old book-shop, the doorkeeper brought to his new task 
an excellent literary style, with a pleasant dash of the old fashion... .. . 
His records have the inestimable advantage of being edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, who, with long experience and close sympathy with the House of 
Commons and its history, was the very man for the task of dealing with a 
mass of memoranda extending over ten years. I do not know or he may 
have left ont ; he has certainly known what to preserve.”—H. W. Lucy in 
the Daily News. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “TWELVE BAD MEN.” 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by Arriur 


Vincent. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 

‘“The book has a distinct value, both to the student of history and the 
student of character ; and the writers must be congratulated, not only upon 
their selection of types, but also upon their clear, incisive, and vigorous 
style, and the care and research which they had bestowed in order to the 
elucidation of dubious points and the presentation of fair and well-balanced 
narratives. The interest and worth of the handsome volume are greatly 
enhanced by a series of excellent portraits and an admirable index.”— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 








“FROM PAUPER TO PREMIER.” 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G. 


By Cuarves E. Lyne, formerly Editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, ete, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 1és. 

**Mr. Lyne has done his work with judgment, restraint, and evident 
capacity. . .. The bi ograpby gives a trustworthy portrait of an exceptionally 
able and interesting pate. "Standard, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NAME THIS CHILD.” 


A GREAT LIE. By Wirrin Hucn Cuessoy, 


Author of ‘‘Name this Child,” etc. Cloth, és. 
“There are some very fine things in the fanciful legend which Mr. 
Wilfrid Hugh Chesson has denominated ‘A Great Lie’ . Written with 
admirable clearness and precision, now cynical, now tender, ‘A Great Lie’ is 
evidently the production of a more than usually powerful mind.”— Worth. 











POURTH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Geo. M. THeatz, Author 


of “‘ The Portuguese in South Africa,” etc. Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 
“A thoroughly workmanlike and readable volume.”—Daily Telegrap ah on 
First Edition. 


EDITED BY DR. SIGERSON, 


DARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL: A 


Volume of Verse. Collected and Edited by Dr. Gzeorce Sicrrsoyx. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the blind Irish bard, Carolan. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 





DR. NEWMAN SMYTHE’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. 


By Newman Suyrur. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Next Week. 


NEW EDI TION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: A Record. By Mrs. 


W.K. Ciirrorp, Author of — Anne,” etc. With front, by & Hon. J. 
Collier. Green cloth, aaa top, 6s. 








Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's Illustrated Spring List will be sent post 
Sree to any address on application. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


P.xO. Mai. STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ) 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY . Every Week. 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA... Fortnight. 

VENICE and BRINDISI to eerrr and the | Every Three 
EAST . iy Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 


For particulars apply at the Company’ s Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 











" = » . Head Offices — 
1 {F. GREEN & CoO., and ap — 
Managers . . 1 ! 
wen | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } ae? ae TSR, 


For passage apply t 


» the latter firm, at 5 en AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 1t ° 


, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. 


KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared in eta Date Vinegar, and without any added Aoetic Acid. 
Messrs. KE were the to recognise the superiority of 
{ VICTORIA DATE VIN GAR. and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. . 
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Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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in the selection of Schoo — yr Boys Or Gitls) and ‘Tutors for all E xaminations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,  Lanester Pjace, Strand, London, W:¢: 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


ISSUE of 5 per Cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES in ‘a 


London Manufacturing Business nearly 130 years old. 


Subscription List opened Friday, June 4th, and Closes on or before Wednesday, June 9th, 1897. 


Reeves & Sons, Limited. 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTURERS, LONDON. 





CAPITAL - - £100,000, 


P DIVIDED INTO 

5,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each (of which 
2,000 have been issued, as stated below, but the whole 5,000 are 
now offered to the public) .. is js Ps ee % Oe Me $e 
3,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares of £10 each (of which 2,000 Shares to 
be taken as stated below)... a ae 1 “ on at a os 
2,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £10 each (of which 1,648 Shares have 
been issued).. $3 ‘e _ oe oh * aie ate ne ee ee 


£50,000 


30,000 


20,000 





The 2,000 Preference shares already issued are held by the Directors individually and a few others, who have agreed to accept in lieu thereof an equal amount of a 


lower security—the Preferred Ordinary shares—and now, to carry through that arrangement, authorise the Board to offer these 2,000 shares to the public at par, along 


with the 3,000 unissued shares, By thus enlarging the amount for public subscription there will be a probability of obtaining a Steck Exchange quotation, f hich 
it is intended to apply. Tae 2,000 shares previously issued will be transferred free of charge into applicants’ name afrer aa of the final pe es of £5 oa aie. 


The 5,000 Preference shares are entitled to a Preferential Dividend of 5 per cent. cumulative, payable half yearly, January Ist and July Ist, and to priority in regard 


to capital over all other shares. 


1,050 of these Proference shares, amounting to £10,500, will be geomet $54 _ pokes] by the Chairman as one of the public, and he and the other Directors and some 
err inary shares, 


employes of the Company will be the only holders of Preferred and 


No Debentures, Debenture Stock, specific Mortgage, or Charge on any of the Assets, can be created or issued without the consent of a Special Meeting of the Pre- 
ference Shareholders, testified by a majority in number and three-fourths in value of such holders voting at such meeting. 

One-third of the profits, after payment of the Preference dividend, is for behoof of the Preference shareholders to be put to Reserve until that is raised to £10,000. 
The Preference shares have equal!voting powers with both classes of Ordinary at all Meetings. / 

These Preference shares are to be issued at par, payable as follows :—£1 per share on application ; £4 per share on allotment, or acceptance of application ‘ £5 per 


share on July 3lst, 1897. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES KEMP WILD, Chairman. 
HENRY EDGAR WILD. 
BERTRAM WILLIAM WILD, 
CHARLES JAMES WILD. 
HARRY REGINALD WILD. 
All descendants of founder, and now engaged in the business, 


BANKERS. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co,, 15, LomBard Street, E.C. 





SOLICITORS. 
GUSH, PHILLIPS, WALTERS & WILLIAMS, 3, Finsbury Circus, E.C, 


BROKERS. 
JOHN M. DOUGLAS & Co., Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 


AUDITORS. 
BLACK & GEOGHEGAN, C.A., 3, Old Jewry, B.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
GILBERT L. WILD, 113, Cheapside, B.0, 





REEVES & SONS are the oldest manufacturers of Artists’ Colours and 
Materials in the United Kingdom, well known throughout it, also in the Colonies 
and abroad. 

The business was founded by Thomas Reeves in or about 1768, and continues 
in the hands of his descendaats. For many years Reeves’ shop on Holborn 
Bridge was the only place in London doing the trade of an Artists’ Colourman. 
The Trade Showrooms and principal Retail establishment have been at 113, 
Cheapside for the past fifty years. They consist of the well-known Shop and 
Warehouse of five floors and basement, are held on Jease to 1909, and negotiations 
are in progress for an extension of lease. There are also branches at 13, Charing 
Cross ad, 8, Exhibition Road, 161, Kensington High Street, and 140, High 
Street, St. John’s Wood. These depots, on 21 years’ leases, were selected with 
great care, and opened at various dates within the past year or two. The Com- 
pany owns &@ valuable Freehold Factory at Dalston, erected in 1867, and added to 
from time to time as needed. The machinery and plant are of the latest and best 
sorts, and are maintained in high efficiency. 

Reeves and Sons have long manufactured not oy Oil and Water Colours, but 
all other materials and apparatus used by Artists and Draughtsmen. 

The taste for Art has enlarged wonderfully all over this country ; see the 
growth of exhibitions, Art Schools, etc. So a steady-growing demand for Art 
materials may be relied on from great sections of the people formerly uninterested. 

Many of the leading Artists, Architects, and Engineers are customers of the 
Company, likewise the War Office, Admiralty, Board of Agriculture, Stationery 
Office, and other departments of the Home Government, also the Indian and 
Colonial Governments, the School Boards of London, Manchester, and others, 
aad the principal Art Schools, Technical Schools, and Polytechnics. 

The Chairman bas been actively engaged in the business for half a century, 
and is much the largest shareholder. The other Directors are his sons and 
nephews, trained to the business, who give their undivided attention to it. They 
draw no payment for their services except their Directors’ fees. They are all 
Shareholders, and as such participate in good results. 

The Accounts of the Company, examined and reported on by Messrs. Black 
and Geoghegan, C.A., show that since the business was turned into a Limited 
Company in 1890, after making due allowance for depréciation and bad debts, but 
before deduction of the Directors’ fees, the— 9 

Average Net Profit for 7 years (including some years of great 

general depression) has been na ae so nie wp? 

For 1896, with better times and the fructifying of recent ex- 

tensions, the Net Profit was th By be 4 .. £6,958 
For 4 months to April 30th, 1897, the sales are larger than 


The amount required to pay the dividend ‘on the £50,000 of 
Preference Shares is .. oe oe . i rr ee : 


£4,387 





Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons and Cassell, the well-known Valuers, report as to 
the value of the Property, Machinery, Stock-ig-Trade, etc. 

The Assets of the Company as at April last, according to the above-men- 
tioned Reports, were a3 follows, omitting shillings and pence :— 
Freehold Factory at Dalston with Plant and Machinery, and Leases of 

Shop and Warehouse at 113, Cheapside, and of Branch Depots, with 














Fittings ei “se ‘e oa a a os «e os £30 ,342 
(In the Company’s books these stand at only £22,865) 
Stores and Stock in Trade ne ee “« oo pas = o 26,710 
Amount of Valuations .. es “a oe ve as es <. £57,052 
Cash, and Book Debts, afver ample deduction for discounts and doubt- 
ful accounts, and less current trading liabilities “te acal a 7,863 
Total Assets, other than Goodwill wa ma "e eee: P ae £64,915 
Goodwill, against which the Deferred Ordinary Shares were issued, is 
put at the moderate amount of .. a ee oe ee ; 16,000 
Additional Working Capital to be provided out of Preference Shares 
now being offered ée ee ~ ae we ~s «- os 14,950 
£905,865 
On the issue of the whole £50,000 of Preference now offering, the 
Capital issued as above stated will be .. oe oe ~ oe 86,480 
Excess of Assets over Capital .. ~~ se eo oo oe oe £9,385 


A Contract dated May 31, 1897, has been entered into for the purpose of effec- 
tuating the above-mentioned Agreement for the acceptance of Preferred Ordinary 
Shares in lieu of Preference Shares, and varying the Agreement of May 7, 1890, 
referred to in the third clause of the M dum of Association, but there are 
not any other Contracts except the ordinary business Contracts of the Company, 
and if any of these fall within Section 88 of the Companies Act, 1867, applicants 
for Shares will be held to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars 
thereof, whether under that section or otherwise. Nocommission has been or will 
be paid for guaranteeing this issue of Preference Shares. 

The Memorandum and Articles of ‘Association, the Valuers’ Report and 
Accountants’ Certificate, and the above-mentioned Contracts of May 7, 1890, and 
May 81, 1897, may be seen by intending subscribers at the offices of the Solicitors 


of the Company. rf 
The fuil Prospectus and Forms of Applieation may be obtained from the 





-Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary of the Company. 


London, June 1, 1897. 
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The British Review. 





[June 5, 1897, 








The SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED YESTERDAY (Friday), the 4th June inst., and will CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, 9th June 
at 10 a.m., for TOWN and COUNTRY. F 


THE NATIONAL STORES, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of the Shareholcers is limited to the amount of their Shares ) 


Share Capital 


£250,000, 


Divided into 125,000 Seven (7) per Cent, CUMULATIVE SHARES of £1 each (Preferred both as to Capital and Dividend) ... £125,000 


125,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each ... — 


125,000 


issue of 125,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. = £250,000 
Payable as follows : 2s. 6d. on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, 5s. One Month after, and the remainder Two Months after Allotment. 
60,000 of the Ordinary Shares are taken by the Vendor in Part Payment of the Purchase Price. 
65,000 Ordinary Shares are held in Reserve to be Issued for Additional Working Capital as required. 


The Articles of Association provide that no Debentures or Debenture Stock shall be issued without the consent of the Preference Sbarebolders, given at a Meetip 
called for that purpose. sie 





DIRECTORS. 

J. LEACH BARRETT, Esq. (Barrett, Tagant aad Pochin), 79, Mark Lane, E.C. 
(Vice-Chairman of Jones and Dickenson, Ltd.) 

P. McDERMOTT, Esq.. M.P., 1, Plowden Buildings, Temp'e. 

CURWEN SISTERSON, Esq., 131, Fenchurch Street, E.C. (Chairman of Daniel 
Judson and Sons, Ltd.). 

WILLIAM YEOMAN, Esq. (East India Merchant), 105, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

THOS, T. C. SCOOUNES, Esq. (late General Manager of the Provision Depart- 
ments, etc., to Will:am Whiteley, Universal Provider, Bayswater (Managing 


Director, 
BANKERS. 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, and all Branches. 
BROKERS. 


FULLER, MILLER, and Co., Stock Exchange, and 16a, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 





SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and Co., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
SOLICITORS FOR THE VENDOR. 
CLARKE and BLUNDELL, 14, Serjeant’s lon, Fivet Street, E,C. 
AUDITORS. 
F. G. WILLETT and Co, Chartered Accountants, Bush Lane House, Cannon 


Street, E.C. 
SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 
CAREY and LEWIS, 18 and 19, Lronmonger Lane, Gresham Street, London, E.C 
TINKLEY, CURRY, and DIGHTON, 16, Southwark Street, 8.E. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 
EUSTACE A. 8. HOUNSELL, 8, Princes S.reet, Bank, E.C. 





PROSPHCTUS. 


This Company bas been formed to carry on the business of a Wholesale and 
Ktetail Supply Stores, and with this object in view to acquire as going concerns 
forty-six established and successful businesses, comprising about seventy ware- 
houses and shops which are situated in some of the most important localities in 
London and the Provinces. 

All the businesses proposed to be acquired, including Wholesale Warebouses 
and Retail Shops, bave been carried on almost entirely tor ready money, and, as 
will be seen from the Auditors’ Report, are of a most remunerative character, and 
are favourably known for the trade they possess as Provision Merchants, Cheese- 
mongers, Grocers, Foreign Produce Importers, and Retailers of Household 
Req wisites. 

Some of the businesses hold wine, spirits, and bottled beer licences, and some 
are sub-Post Offices. 

The Directors propose to acquire other shops and extend the trade generally as 
favourable opportunities occur. Among tbe businesses they have secured a 
Wholesale Depot most advantageously situated near the City, with Bacon Stoves 
fully equipped and capable of supplying over 100 shops in addition to its present 
— irade. This will furnish the Company with a commodious Central 
Jistributing Warehouse se}f-sustaining in every way. 

For a retail cash trade, which forms the safest and most profitable feature in 
connection with grocery and provisions, the establishments to be acquired by this 
Company are most favourably placed, and command the advantages of brisk sales 
at mocerate prices. 

From the certificate which follows it will be seen that the combined undertak- 
ings sbow an average annual gross turnover of £271,71%, aod an average net profit 
of £23,273 ; and, as it is the intention of the Directors to extend the Tea and 
Grocery Department to many of the shops which at present do not include these 
branches of the business, while the provision trade, including butter, eggs, and 
bacon, etc., will be added where groceries bow form the leading feature, there will 
thus be insured a large increase on the present gross returns and profits of the 


Company. 

Messrs. F. G. Willett and Co., Chartered Accountants, Bush Lane House, 
Cannon Street, E.C., examired the books of the businesses, and report as 
follows : February 12th, 1297. 


TO THE DIRECTORS, THE NATIONAL STORES. 

Gentiemen,—We have made an exhaustive examination into the accounts 
relating to the various businesses proposed to be acquired by the above Company, a 
schedule of which is annexed. So far as possible a period of three years has been 
taken in each case, and we find the average turnover amounts to £271,719 13s. 6d., 
and after charging al! standing expenses. including outlay for management of shops, 
we are satisfied that a net profit of £23,273 17s. 2d. bas resulted. 

In arriving at the above figures no provision has been made for interest on capital. 

The trade as a whole is a cash one, and we are of opinion that concentration of 
management, importing, and buying direct from the manufacturer, will result in an 
increased ratio of profit to the Company. 

We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
F. G. WILLETT and Co , Chartered Accountants. 

Messrs. Carey and Lewis, Auctioneers aud Valuers, 18 and 19, lronmonger 
Lane, Gresbam Street, London, E.C., have valued the various leases, goo iwilis, and 
licenses of the businesses, and report as follows :— 18th February, 18:7. 

Gentlemen,—Having made a careful inspection of the business premises, ware- 
houses, and manufactories to be acyuired by you, situate in Loudon and suburbs, 
Birmingham, and Bournemouth, a schednle of which is annexed, we are of the 
opinion that the value of the leases of such, together with the goodwills of the 
businesses as going concerns, upon the figures certified by the Chartered Account- 
ants, Messrs. F. G. Willett and Co., viz., £23,273 17s. 2d. is the sum of one hundred 
and one thousand’one hundred and eighty-four pound, three shillings and seven- 
pence (£101,134 3s. 7d.) 

The Fittings, Fixtures, Trade Utensils, Machinery, and Plant having been 
separately valued by Messrs. Tinkley, Curry, and Dighton, Grocery Experts, at 
£23,608 17s. 6d., we consider one hundred and twenty-four thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three pounds one shilling and a penny (£124,793 1s. 1d.) the market 
value of vhe collectuve concerns. 

The varions premises are generally in good repair, and the businesses are 
mostly old established in populous centres, and capabie of doing an increased trade 
without alteration to premises. We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

CAREY and LEWIS. 

Messrs. Tinkley, Curry, and Dighton, 16, Southwark Street, S.E., Auctioneers 
and Expert Valuers, have valued the several fixtures, fittings, and trade utensils, 
horses, carts, and all other effects except s.ock, proposed to be acquired by the Com- 
pany, and their report follows :— February 10th, 1897. 

Gentlemen,—According to your instructions. we bave visited the various busi- 
nesses and premises »s per our schedule, and we have made an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the fixtures, Sttings, trade utensils, horses and carts, and we beg to report 
that in our opinion, the value of the whole are worth as a going concern the sum of 
£23,608 17s. ud. (Twenty-three thousand six hundred and eight pounds, seventeen 
stullings and sixpence). 

All such items we are pleased to state are in good repair and thorough working 
order. Yours faithfully, TINKLEY, CURRY, and DIGHTON. 

DIVIDENDS. 


Average yearly net profits .. .. £23,278 0 0 


Amount required to pay seven (7) per cent. or 


£125,000 Preference Shares... Se . £6.70 .. 8,750 0 0 


Leaving a surplns balance available for Adminis- 
tration, preciation, Reserve Fund, and 





‘The above figures are based upon the present certified profits only, no account 
having been taken of the additional profits which should accrue from (1) the Com- 
pany in maoy important instances being ite own manufacturer ; (2) the economies 
to be effected by centralisation of management ; (3) purchase in large quantities for 
cash direct from the makers and growerz. 

_ The Company have been fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. Thomas 
Tapp Clinch Scoones for the important position of Managing Director. He has tor 
nearly seven years been General Manager for sixteen departments, including 
grocery, provisions, wines, spirits, etc.. for Mr. William Whiteley, the Universal Pro 
vider, at Queen's Road, Bayswater, Besides having bad experience in Company 
work, Mr. Scoones has studied the grocery andallied trades, bogh in the Provinces 
and abroad, and his large bolding in the undertaking, and the fact that his 
remuneration greatly depends on the future success of the Company, guarantee his 
identification with the progress and prosperity of the Company. 


The following testimonial from Mr. Whiteley shows the estimation in which 
Mr. Scoones is held by that gentleman :— 


Westbourne Grove, London, W., 
December 3ist, 1896. 

My Dear Sir,—It is an old custom of mine upon the occasion of any valued 
servant leaving my employ, to write a few farewell, linesexpressive of my appre- 
ciation of their services. and regret at being deprived of same. 

It affords me very great pleasure to place on record the very hizb estimation in 
which I have held you during the seven years you have so honourab'y and succeas- 
fully managed my Provison Departments. 

An aggregation of so many branches of business, comprising such a diversity 
of workers, requires a leader of great tact and discrimination. I have no hesitation 
in saying that you have shown throughout, and in a very marked degree, that you 
are possessed of every attribute essential to success in such an onerous aud difficult 
position. 

I need hardly say how sorry I am to lose you, bat trust the new sphere upon 
which you are about to enter will conduce to your greater prosperity and happiness. 
‘ You carry with you the best wishes of myselt and nianayers tor a successful 
uture. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
T. T. C. Scoones, Esq. -WILLIAM WHITELEY. 


The Directors have arranged with Mr. W. H. Frazier, of Frazier Bro*hers, 
Birmingham, whose practical experience covers a period of twenty-five years, and 
whose extensive and well-known businesses are among those secured by the Com- 
pany, to act as Manager and Buyer for the Midlands. 

The present issue provides for taking over the various Stocks and for Working 
Capital, and £65,000 in Ordinary Shares are held in reserve for future issue for 
adaitional Working Capital as required. 

The only agreement to whieh the Compary is party is one dated the first day of 
June, 1-97, between John Bacon Stanley as Vendor of the one part, and Eustace 
A. 8. Hounsell as Trustee for and on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 
Under this contract the purchase price bas been fixed by the Vendor (who is making 
a profit, and who will pay all expeases of promotion and flotation of the Company 
up to the first Allotment of Shares, except registration fees ard stamps) for the 
above-mentioned businesses, leasehold premises, goolwil], fit:ings and fixtures, 
horses, vans, and all other effects (except swwck), at £165,000, payable as to 
£105,(00 in cash, and £60,000 in fully paid-up Ordinary Shares, which rank both 
as regards capital and dividend, after tue pre‘erence shares now offered. Power is 
taken in the Contract for the Com,any, if it should so desire, to 1eject avy of the 
said businesses, in which event the price payable therefor shall be retained by the 
Company until the Vendor shall have substituted other approved properties for 
those rejected. The stock-in-trade of the various businesse: is to be taken over by 
the Comp iny at market valuation. 

In view of his large share iaterest, the Vendor stipulates that he shall have 
the right to nominate after allotment one Director acceptable to the existing 
Board, 

In every case the present owners are debarred by the terms of their agreements 
from commencing business within a radius of ore mile from the premises sold, for 
a period of three years. 

The businesses will be taken over subject to ani with the bene‘it of the leases 
and agreements under which the properties are held, and to all existing contracts 
of the ordinary trade character, but including, as they do, numerous contracts with 
manufacturers, agents, and others, they cannot be specitiel. During the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the properties, and formation oi the Compiny, var.ous 
agreements have been entered into in connec’ion with the acquisition of the various 
businesses and premises, and as to the subscription of pirt of the capital and the 
promotion of the Company, to none of which the Company isa party. Particulars 
of the agreements under which the vendor acquires the different properties are set 
out in the schedule to the above-mentioned agreement of the lst June, 1897. 
These and some or all of the other contracts referred to in this paragraph may fall 
within Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, and applicanis for shares will be 
deemed to have had notice thereof, and to have waived all rights to be supplied with 
further particulars of such contracts. 

Applications will be made in due course for an official quotation of the Pre- 
ference Shares on the London Stock Exchange. 

In cxses where the whole amount of shares applied for is not allotted, any 
excess paid on application will be credited towards the sums due on allotment. 

Prospectuses and application forms may be obtained from Lloyds’ Bank 
(Limited), 222, Strand, W.C., and all Branches; from the Solicitors, Auditors, and 








Dividends on the Ordinary Capital .. = -- 14,523 0 0 : 3 a 
Amount required to pay 10 per cent. on £00,000 . Brokers of the Company ; and at the Company's Offices. 
Ordinary Capital taken by the Vendor .. 6,000 | lst June, 1897. 
Published for the ietors A. C. Hive, at Tage British Review anp NaTIONAI OpszRVER Office, 37 and £9, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. ; and Priated by 





Messrs. Hazett, Warsox, & Visey, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Satfroo Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, June 5th, 1897. 


